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Schools  in  Recession 


In  THIS,  our  fourth  issue,  we  pursue  the 
question  of  what  is  happening  in  the  schools  as  they  face  a reces- 
sion of  money,  numbers  and  faith.  When  the  board  first  discussed 
this  theme,  one  of  our  members  felt  that  what  we  might  come  up 
with  would  be  a series  of  horror  stories.  Fortunately,  those  fears 
were  not  realized.  What  emerges  from  a reading  of  all  these  articles 
is  best  summarized  in  one  of  Robert  Schwartz’s  responses  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  The  Review:  “In  times  of  crisis  the  climate 
is  more  receptive  if  you  have  a recipe  for  change  than  it  is  when 
things  are  reasonably  tranquil.”  There  seems  ample  evidence  of 
crisis.  Both  public  and  private  schools  face  grave  difficulties  in 
finding  the  money  and  resources  that  will  allow  them  to  continue 
to  educate  the  young.  The  birth  rate  of  the  country  over  the 
last  decade  clearly  indicates  that  there  will  be  fewer  students  going 
through  the  schools  in  the  next  decade.  However,  those  who  see 
in  this  crisis  a call  for  change  have  not  suffered  a loss  of  faith  in 
the  schools  and  the  educative  process. 

Moreover  the  direction  of  that  change  would  seem  to  be  evi- 
dent. In  Anne  Prescott’s  words  it  is  to  let  the  world  or  the  com- 
munity into  the  classroom.  And,  to  turn  the  coin,  it  is  also  to  let 
the  student  into  the  world.  Students  have  been  spending  too  much 
time  in  classrooms  isolated  from  their  families  and  communities. 
Schools  can  establish  the  necessary  competence  in  reading,  writing 
and  computation.  However,  the  community  at  large  is  best 
equipped  to  teach  the  skills  which  will  lead  to  satisfactory  employ- 
ment and  even  a rewarding  aesthetic  life. 

Enough  from  me.  The  articles  are  here  to  be  read  and  pondered. 

The  Editor 

The  Review  invites  articles,  poetry  and  graphics  from  all 
quarters  and  will  select  material  with  concern  for  secondary  edu- 
cation. If  mailed,  graphic  work  should  be  insured  by  the  sender. 
It  will  be  returned  in  due  course  in  the  same  manner. 
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Do  Schools 
Make  a Difference? 


A Reassessment 

DAVID  B.  TYACK 


Do  schools  make  a difference?  In  most  times  and  places 
the  answer  to  the  question  would  have  been  a surprised  of  course. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  great  depression  of  the  1930’s  Americans 
rarely  lost  their  faith  in  formal  education.  Indeed,  it  was  during 
that  period  that  schooling  became  so  customary  for  youth  that 
people  began  to  think  of  adolescents  out  of  school  as  “drop-outs.” 
And  most  citizens  today  still  retain  their  faith  despite  a decade  of 
unprecedented  rhetorical  assault  on  the  value  of  schooling.  In  1973 
George  Gallup  found  that  76  percent  of  Americans  polled  believed 
that  schools  were  “extremely  important”  to  “one’s  future  success.” 

But  that  is  a naive  trust,  we  are  told,  a “great  school  legend” 
which  sophisticated  people  should  abandon.  Thus  today  we  face 
a recession  that  is  ideological  as  well  as  fiscal.  Have  not  Christopher 
Jencks,  James  Coleman,  Edward  Banfield  and  many  other  scholars 
shown  our  faith  in  schooling  to  have  been  illusory? 

I think  not.  What  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years  is  a 
series  of  scholarly  studies  whose  answers  have  proven  deflationary 
largely  because  of  the  way  the  questions  were  asked.  Basically,  this 
research  has  translated  the  question  “Do  schools  make  a differ- 
ence?” into  two  sub-questions: 
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1)  Do  fairly  small  additions  of  resources  to  the  basic  educa- 
tional system  substantially  narrow  differences  of  test  performance 
among  different  social  groups? 

2)  Can  schools  produce  substantial  equality  of  condition  in 
American  society  — i.e.,  can  they  equalize  income  and  status? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  probably  no.  But  so  what?  We 
have  known  for  decades  that  poor  children  do  not  do  well  on 
standardized  tests  even  when  they  have  been  given  fairly  equal 
educational  opportunities.  And  whoever  has  claimed  — before  the 
1960’s  at  any  rate— that  schools  could  create  equality  of  condition? 
The  very  questions  on  which  the  research  is  based  require  re- 
examination before  we  can  conclude  that  schools  do  not  make  a 
difference. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  spending  more  on  schools  does 
not  significantly  narrow  the  gap  in  academic  achievement  between 
children  of  different  classes  or  ethnic  groups,  whether  the  funds 
are  spent  for  more  of  the  same  instruction  or  for  innovations.  The 
designers  of  the  Coleman  survey  expected  to  find  that  resources 
of  schools  varied  greatly  between  different  groups,  but  they 
found  this  not  to  be  so.  There  were  disparities  in  financing  of 
schools,  but  these  did  not  chiefly  reflect  the  ethnic  background 
of  the  students.  What  did  seem  to  explain  the  differences  in  test 
performance  were  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  homes 
and  communities  from  which  the  pupils  came.  From  such  find- 
ings Daniel  Moynihan  and  others  have  argued  that  “after  a point” 
adding  to  expenditures  does  not  much  affect  what  children  learn. 

“After  a point”  — that  has  been  a key  qualification  often  lost  in 
general  assertions  in  these  recessionary  times  that  “schools  don’t 
make  a difference.”  Recall  that  by  the  1960’s,  when  most  of  these 
studies  appeared,  there  already  had  been  great  progress  in  equaliz- 
ing expenditures  between  black  and  white  schools  in  the  South 
and  between  rural  and  urban  schools  across  the  nation.  Thus  the 
research  of  the  1960’s  was  measuring  the  effects  of  relatively  small 
differences  in  school  finance  in  comparison  with  the  gross  discrimi- 
nation found,  for  example,  between  black  and  white  schools  in 
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Alabama  in  the  1930’s.  It  is  as  if  one  were  attempting  to  determine 
the  elfects  of  a diet  of  2500  versus  2000  calories;  far  more  signifi- 
cant would  be  2500  versus  500,  more  like  the  situation  of  schools 
for  rural  blacks  in  the  South  prior  to  1945.  During  a good  part  of 
American  history  outcast  groups  like  southern  rural  blacks  re- 
ceived so  little  schooling,  and  that  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  they  had  reached  Moynihan’s  “point” 
beyond  which  further  expenditures  made  little  difference;  in  effect 
they  were  educationally  starved.  The  issue  becomes  even  more 
clear  when  one  examines  what  happens  when  children  do  not 
attend  school  at  all.  Naturally  such  studies  are  hard  to  make  in  an 
epoch  of  compulsory  education,  but  most  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  without  schools  poor  children  would  not  be  likely  to 
acquire  the  basic  cognitive  skills  at  all,  while  middle  class  children 
would  learn  to  read,  write,  and  compute  at  home  or  elsewhere. 
Thus  any  successful  attempt  to  “deschool  society”  would  be  likely 
to  widen  the  educational  gap  between  social  classes. 

As  I have  said,  scholars  have  known  for  a long  time  that  there 
is  a close  connection  between  poverty  and  ethnicity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  performance  in  schools,  on  the  other.  Beginning  early 
in  this  century  investigators  discovered  that  repeaters  and  drop-outs 
came  disproportionately  from  working  class  families,  especially 
from  certain  ethnic  groups  like  South  Italians,  Poles,  French 
Canadians,  and  blacks.  It  would  hardly  have  come  as  a surprise  to 
these  researchers  that  family  background  explained  much  of  the 
variance  in  test  scores  or  that  minor  adjustments  in  school  program 
would  fail  to  equalize  cognitive  skills. 

What  might  have  surprised  earlier  scholars  is  that  a number  of 
recent  critics  have  faulted  the  schools  for  not  producing  equality 
of  condition  among  adults,  for  not  redistributing  wealth  and  pres- 
tige. It  is  true  that  since  Horace  Mann  educational  publicists  have 
argued  that  public  schools  might  abolish  poverty  and  open  avenues 
of  social  mobility,  but  equality  of  opportunity  was  a far  different 
goal  from  equality  of  condition.  Until  the  1960’s  hardly  anyone 
thought  that  schools  could  or  should  equalize  adult  status.  At  best, 
schooling  could  only  prepare  students  to  take  part  in  the  contest 
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for  rewards  in  later  life.  Christopher  Jencks  is  correct,  in  my 
opinion,  in  arguing  that  income  distribution  is  a political  and  eco- 
nomic question  not  to  be  solved  through  better  education.  I agree 
with  him  that  such  equalization  is  desirable,  but  I believe  that  it 
is  foolish  to  blame  educators  for  not  doing  something  they  never 
sought  to  do  and  could  not  accomplish,  even  under  the  best  of 
conditions. 

Although  recent  scholars  have  built  misleading  assumptions  into 
their  research  on  the  eflPects  of  schooling,  it  is  still  worthwhile  to 
ask  in  what  ways  do  schools  make  a difference?  In  the  rest  of  this 
essay  I shall  argue  that  schools  can  and  do  make  a difference  in  at 
least  three  ways:  by  giving  students  cognitive  skills;  by  socializing 
them  to  norms  of  behavior  and  belief;  and  by  providing  “charters” 
and  credentials  which  ration  privileged  positions.  These  outcomes 
may  not  be  desirable,  but  they  do  occur,  often  with  powerful 
effect. 

First,  schools  teach  children  cognitive  skills.  I certainly  do  not 
claim  that  children  cannot  learn  to  read  without  schools  or  that 
schools  do  an  efficient  job  of  teaching  skills,  but  without  specific 
classroom  instruction  most  children  are  unlikely  to  acquire  an 
ability  to  read,  write,  or  compute  proficiently,  much  less  (in  later 
years)  to  understand  physics,  calculus,  or  Russian  literature  in  the 
original.  Across  the  world  there  is  a close  connection  between  the 
provision  of  schooling  and  the  rate  of  literacy,  and  in  this  country 
schools  have  helped  to  cut  illiteracy  from  about  11.5  percent  for 
whites  and  80  percent  for  blacks  a hundred  years  ago  to  about  .7 
percent  and  3.6  percent  respectively  today  (of  course,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  argument  about  what  constitutes  “functional  illiter- 
acy,” which  may  be  considerably  higher  than  the  census  figures). 

One  indication  of  the  importance  of  schooling  in  acquiring  skills 
comes  from  studies  of  absenteeism.  Some  preliminary  investigations 
in  schools  in  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  in  England  show  that  the 
amount  of  time  a student  spends  in  class  has  a powerful  impact  on 
achievement  in  the  basic  subjects.  While  truancy  is  caused  by  a 
complex  set  of  conditions  — which  might  depress  students’  achieve- 
ment even  if  they  were  in  school  — it  is  clear  that  lower  class 
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children  in  particular  are  not  likely  to  learn  intellectual  skills  if 
they  are  not  in  class.  The  point  is  obvious  but  often  overlooked 
in  discussions  of  the  causes  of  low  achievement.  David  Wiley  has 
argued  that  we  need  fine-grained  research  into  the  effects  of  time 
spent  on  acquiring  cognitive  skills.  “A  new  mythology  of  school- 
ing is  snowing  us,”  he  writes.  “Based  on  a confusion  between  poor 
detective  work  and  no  clues,  it  tries  to  convince  us  of  what  is 
manifestly  not  true:  Schooling  has  no  effect.  Instead  of  asking 
the  inadequate  question:  Does  schooling  have  an  effect?  We  ask: 
What  is  the  effect  of  a particular  amount  of  schooling?” 

But  cognitive  skills  are  only  part  of  what  children  learn  in 
school;  they  also  become  socialized  to  norms  of  behavior  and  belief 
(not  always  those  intended,  of  course).  By  the  way  roles  are 
structured,  by  sanctions  and  rewards,  by  standard  operating  pro- 
cedures, by  conscious  indoctrination,  schools  also  teach  students 
how  to  act  and  think.  Nineteenth  century  educators  were  quite 
open  about  this.  In  1874  a group  of  leading  superintendents  de- 
clared that  “Great  stress  is  laid  upon  (i)  punctuality,  (2)  regu- 
larity, (3)  attention,  and  (4)  silence,  as  habits  necessary  through 
life  for  successful  combination  with  one’s  fellow-men  in  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  civilization.”  The  fudge  of  progressive  rhet- 
oric later  disguised  some  of  these  functions  of  schooling,  but  pupils 
still  needed  passes  to  go  to  the  lavatory,  still  were  expected  to  be 
quiet  most  of  the  time,  still  worked  at  the  teacher’s  command  for 
extrinsic  rewards  called  grades.  In  his  book  On  What  Is  Learned 
in  School  sociologist  Robert  Dreeben  showed  how  children  learn 
habits  and  beliefs  in  school  that  serve  as  a bridge  between  the  pri- 
mary, personal  world  of  the  family  and  the  hierarchical,  impersonal 
world  of  large  organizations  that  dominate  adult  life. 

In  developing  nations  today  one  can  discern  more  clearly,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  United  States  the  use  of  schools  as  a powerful 
instrument  of  political  socialization.  Revolutionary  governments,  as 
in  China  or  Cuba,  deliberately  use  schooling  as  a means  of  training 
socialists  and  destroying  bourgeois  thinking  and  behavior.  New 
nations  such  as  Malaysia  seek  to  employ  public  schools  as  a na- 
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tionalizing  agency,  weaning  away  young  citizens  from  parochial, 
ethnic,  regional,  or  tribal  loyalties.  Primary  schooling  legitimizes 
the  exercise  of  citizenship  by  the  masses,  while  advanced  education 
appears  to  justify  the  position  of  elites. 

This  last  point  brings  us  to  a third  way  in  which  schools  make  a 
difference:  the  legitimation  of  privilege  by  the  appearance  of 
meritocracy  based  on  education.  Schools  now  help  to  channel 
people  into  occupations  in  a society  that  increasingly  insists  on 
educational  credentials.  In  a complex,  bureaucratic  system  in  which 
only  a few  can  enter  choice  positions,  schooling  appears  in  theory 
to  be  a fair  way  to  ration  privilege.  In  fact,  children  from  favored 
families  have  a much  better  chance  of  performing  well  in  school 
than  do  the  poor.  Their  success  in  the  lower  schools  then  leads  to 
admission  to  the  colleges  and  graduate  schools  that  give  them 
access  to  the  best  jobs,  so  the  system  falls  far  short  of  providing 
full  equality  of  opportunity. 

the  great  training  robbery 

The  present  stress  on  credentials  is  comparatively  new  in  Ameri- 
can history.  iVIany  famous  Americans  had  meager  schooling  — one 
thinks,  for  example,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Edison,  or  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Few  persons  today  could 
achieve  such  eminence  without  a college  education.  iVloreover, 
the  new  emphasis  on  educational  attainment  rests  on  a very  flimsy 
empirical  base.  Except  in  highly  technical  Adds  like  medicine  or 
engineering,  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  advanced  training 
leads  to  superior  performance  on  the  job;  indeed,  some  studies  of 
business  executives  and  educational  administrators  have  suggested 
that  persons  with  graduate  degrees  may  not  be  so  successful  as 
those  who  lack  such  credentials.  Ivar  Berg  calls  credentialism  “the 
great  training  robbery”  and  points  out  negative  effects  of  our 
constantly  rising  educational  requirements  for  entry  positions  in 
the  labor  market.  It  seems  clear  that  basic  skills  in  reading  and 
computation  are  more  important  than  ever  now  that  the  labor 
force  has  substantially  shifted  from  a blue-collar  to  a white-collar 
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majority,  but  it  is  hard  to  justify  ever-increasing  years  of  advanced 
schooling  as  an  occupational  necessity,  although  they  may  be 
justified  on  other  grounds. 

Nevertheless,  most  Americans  believe  education  to  be  essential 
for  “success  in  life,”  as  we  have  seen,  and  what  people  believe  to 
be  true  they  often  make  true  in  a self-fulfilling  social  prophecy. 
For  one  person,  baptism  may  be  just  a bit  of  cold  water  sprinkled 
on  a baby’s  forehead;  to  another  it  is  the  entry  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  sociologist  John  Meyer  has  argued  that  schools  have  a 
“charter  effect”  for  their  graduates  whether  or  not  a student  ac- 
tually learns  anything.  Sometimes  the  halo  appears  even  before  the 
student  enrolls:  a boy  who  has  been  admitted  to  Harvard  may 
become  a community  hero  to  friends  and  neighbors  in  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  while  a Dallas  girl  admitted  to  a select  prep  school  may 
buy  a dress  for  her  coming-out  party,  secure  that  she  has  become 
socially  elect. 

Clearly,  years  of  schooling  correlate  highly  with  income,  as 
shown  in  this  graph  of  expected  lifetime  earnings: 
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Such  effects  cannot,  of  course,  be  attributed  only  to  schooling, 
for  as  we  have  seen,  opportunities  for  schooling  themselves  differ 
according  to  social  class,  and  class  influences  job  opportunities. 
Studies  by  Peter  Blau  and  Otis  Duncan  do  show  a high  rate  of 
social  mobility  among  those  who  have  completed  four  or  more 
years  of  college,  although  the  returns  on  educational  investment 
have  traditionally  been  far  less  for  blacks  and  women  than  for 
white  males  because  of  the  sexism  and  racism  of  the  job  market. 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  white  male  scholars  are  now  questioning 
the  value  and  effects  of  schooling  at  the  very  time  in  history  when 
employment  discrimination  is  lessening  for  minorities  and  women 
and  when  they  are  beginning  to  gain  far  greater  access  to  colleges 
and  graduate  schools.  If  one  makes  the  assumption  that  our  society 
will  continue  to  be  hierarchical  and  unequal,  and  hence  that  the 
good  positions  will  have  to  be  rationed,  one  could  argue  that  the 
best  policy  is  to  retain  credentialism  in  the  interest  of  social  justice 
for  minorities  and  women,  despite  the  irrationalities  of  the  system. 
As  Christopher  Jencks  points  out,  simply  getting  rid  of  educational 
credentials  might  lead  to  worse  alternatives,  such  as  subjective 
judgments  by  employers  that  would  give  freer  rein  to  class,  ethnic, 
or  sexual  prejudice  than  does  the  present  system. 

Schools  do  have  effects,  I would  argue,  in  at  least  the  three  ways 
I have  outlined.  It  is  perhaps  only  from  the  luxurious  vantage  point 
of  having  the  most  extensive  and  expensive  educational  system  in 
the  world,  and  from  wearing  peculiar  blinders  in  looking  at  schools, 
that  one  would  be  likely  to  conclude  that  schools  do  not  have 
significant  effects.  That  we  need  to  make  schools  more  just,  hu- 
mane, and  effective  is  obvious.  That  schools  alone  cannot  redress 
the  gross  inequities  of  American  society  is  true;  to  hope  otherwise 
is  delusive.  But  to  reexamine  how  schools  can  shape  the  lives  of 
Americans  is  to  regain  a realistic  conviction  that  education  does 
make  a difference. 


DEREK  BLOOM 


The  Myth  of 
The  Royal  Road 


or  Detour  to 

the  Dead  End  of  Ignorance 


STEVEN  M.  CAHN 


Euclid,  the  Greek  mathematician,  was  once  asked  whether 
there  was  an  easy  way  to  master  his  monumental  geometric  treatise, 
the  Elements.  His  answer:  “There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry.” 
What  Euclid  said  about  geometry  might  equally  be  applied  to 
every  branch  of  serious  human  endeavor.  Whether  one  sets  out  to 
become  skilled  at  cooking,  golf,  violin-playing,  or  chemistry,  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  mastery. 

It  is  easy  to  have  great  ambitions.  What  is  difficult  is  to  fulfill 
them.  So  many  of  us  go  through  life  aware  of  our  talents  and 
abilities  but  somehow  never  really  developing  them.  We  are  left 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  thought,  “I  could  have  if  only  . . .” 

One  example  of  such  undeveloped  talent  often  comes  to  my  mind. 
Many  years  ago  I happened  to  attend  a summer  camp  that  had  a 
strong  athletic  program.  Although  many  good  athletes  were  there, 
one  in  particular  stood  out.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  but 
already  his  athletic  prowess  was  remarkable.  Since  he  possessed  few 
interests  outside  sports  and  because  baseball  was  the  game  he  loved 
most  of  all,  everyone  assumed  he  would  one  day  be  a major  league 
star. 

Adapted  from  The  Eclipse  of  Excellence,  published  by  Public  Affairs  Press,  419 
New  Jersey  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
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I heard  nothing  further  about  him  until  several  years  ago  when  I 
saw  him  at  a camp  reunion.  He  was  playing  in  an  old-timer’s 
baseball  game  and  quite  naturally  was  the  object  of  everyone’s 
attention.  He  was  still  by  far  the  best  player  but  now  overweight 
and  considerably  slower  than  in  his  camp  days.  Later  I talked  with 
him  and  asked  what  he  had  been  doing.  As  it  turned  out,  he  had 
played  in  the  minor  leagues  for  a short  while  but  soon  had  given 
up  baseball  and  become  a construction  worker.  His  voice  was  quiet, 
as  of  one  whose  dream  had  long  since  faded. 

When  I asked  a counselor  at  the  camp  who  had  known  him  all 
his  life  how  such  a superb  athlete  could  have  failed,  this  was  the 
reply:  “I  know  he  loved  to  play  baseball,  but  that’s  all  he  would 
do  — play  it.  He  wasn’t  willing  to  work  at  it.  Fielding  ground  balls 
at  training  camp  may  be  fun  for  an  hour,  but  by  the  second  hour 
the  fun  disappears;  by  the  third  hour  the  strain  begins  to  tell  and 
the  field  empties.  By  the  fourth  hour  just  a few  men  are  still 
practicing.  They’re  the  only  ones  who  have  a real  chance  to  be 
major  leaguers.  The  rest  better  find  something  else  to  do.” 

That  ability  to  work  the  counselor  mentioned,  aptly  termed 
“self-discipline,”  is  a prime  requisite  for  the  achievement  of 
worthwhile  goals,  for,  as  noted  previously,  the  road  to  mastering 
any  significant  skill  is  not  an  easy  one.  Distractions,  confusions,  and 
difficulties  abound.  Only  the  individual  who  persists  in  the  face  of 
such  obstacles  can  succeed,  and  talent  will  not  suffice  where  self- 
discipline  is  lacking. 

The  present  crisis  in  American  education  is  very  largely  the 
result  of  attempting  to  provide  students  with  a sound  education 
without  requiring  of  them  the  necessary  self-discipline  and  hard 
work.  Students  have  been  led  to  believe  they  can  achieve  without 
effort,  that  all  they  need  do  in  order  to  obtain  a good  education  is 
skip  blithely  down  the  royal  road  to  learning.  The  catch,  however, 
is  that  what  appears  to  be  a royal  road  to  learning  is  no  more  than 
a detour  to  the  dead  end  of  ignorance. 

We  must  realize  that  becoming  an  educated  person  is  a difficult, 
demanding  enterprise.  Just  as  anyone  who  spoke  of  intense  physical 
training  as  a continuous  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  would  be 
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thought  a fool,  for  we  all  know  how  much  pain  and  frustration 
such  training  involves,  so  anyone  who  speaks  of  intense  mental 
exertion  as  a continuous  source  of  joy  and  ecstasy  ought  to  be 
thought  equally  foolish,  for  such  effort  also  involves  pain  and 
frustration.  It  is  painful  to  have  one’s  ignorance  exposed  and 
frustrating  to  be  baffled  by  intellectual  subtleties.  Of  course,  there 
can  be  joy  in  learning  as  there  can  be  joy  in  sport.  But  in  both 
cases  the  joy  is  a result  of  overcoming  genuine  challenges  and 
cannot  be  experienced  without  toil. 

It  is  not  easy  to  read  intelligently  and  think  precisely.  It  is  not 
easy  to  speak  fluently  and  write  clearly.  It  is  not  easy  to  study  a 
subject  carefully  and  know  it  thoroughly.  But  these  abilities  are 
the  foundation  of  a sound  education. 

If  an  individual  is  to  become  educated,  he  must  learn  that  al- 
though every  member  of  a democratic  society  is  equally  entitled  to 
express  his  opinions,  not  all  expressed  opinions  are  equally  sound. 
Some  claims  are  true,  some  false.  Some  arguments  are  valid,  some 
invalid.  Some  hypotheses  are  well-founded,  some  not.  A student 
must  learn  that  maintaining  and  defending  an  intellectual  position 
is  not  the  same  as  choosing  a favorite  color.  Some  positions  are 
self-contradictory,  some  run  counter  to  the  available  evidence,  and 
some  are  so  vague  it  is  unclear  what  they  mean  or  whether  they 
mean  anything  at  all.  An  educated  person  does  not  simply  believe; 
he  believes  what  he  can  explain  and  cogently  defend. 

If  a student  is  to  learn  intellectual  responsibility,  he  must  be 
taught  to  recognize  that  not  every  piece  of  work  is  a good  piece  of 
work.  In  fact,  some  work  is  just  no  good  at  all.  A student  may  be 
friendly,  cooperative,  and  even  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  mankind, 
but  he  may  nevertheless  turn  in  a muddled  economics  paper  or  an 
incompetently  researched  laboratory  report.  And  that  he  means 
well  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  criticized  for  an  inadequate 
performance. 

But  such  criticism  is  rare  nowadays.  Some  educators  fear  that  if 
a student’s  work  is  criticized  and  he  is  forced  to  work  harder,  he 
will  come  to  hate  what  he  is  studying  and  consequently  learn 
nothing.  Of  course,  a student  may  be  criticized  in  such  a way  that 
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he  no  longer  has  any  desire  to  continue  learning,  and  such  destruc- 
tive criticism  must  be  avoided.  But  there  is  such  a thing  as  con- 
structive criticism  that  makes  clear  to  a student  his  work  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  yet  at  the  same  time  stimulates  him  to  try  harder, 
do  better,  and  learn  more.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  to  a student,  “Your 
work  is  awful.  Why  are  you  so  stupid?”  It  is  quite  another  to  say, 
“You  haven’t  yet  caught  on  to  the  technique  of  writing  clearly, 
and  you’re  just  not  communicating  what  you  want  to  say.  Try 
again  and  I’m  sure  if  you’re  more  careful,  you  can  do  much  better.” 
The  first  sort  of  criticism  is  to  be  avoided.  But  the  second  sort  is 
vital  to  intellectual  growth,  for  an  educated  person  must  be  able  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  clarity  and  obscurity,  accuracy 
and  carelessness,  knowledge  and  ignorance. 

The  success  of  a democracy  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
understanding  and  capability  of  its  citizens.  And  in  the  complex 
world  in  which  we  live,  to  acquire  sufficient  understanding  and 
capability  requires  a rigorous  education.  If  we  fail  to  provide  that 
education,  we  shall  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  as  misguided 
policies  in  our  schools  contribute  to  the  decay  of  our  democracy. 


LAURA  SOLING 


POETRY  WORKSHOP 


Students,  an  object  poem. 

Twenty  faces  silently 
object  to  the  assignment. 

To  last  semester’s  class,  I brought 
three  flawed  quartz-crystals; 
raw,  wrestled  out  of  mountain. 

Touch,  I said.  Close  your  eyes. 

Cold,  sharp,  rough,  smooth,  heavy. 

Open  and  observe',  form  and  facet, 
color,  cleavage  — how  the  light 
is  refracting  and  reflecting. 

Crystal  connotations-,  clarity,  purity, 
ice,  snowflake,  salt-grain,  rain. 

Think  of  Stendahl  saying: 

“I  call  crystallization  that  process 
of  the  mind  which  discovers 
fresh  perfections  in  its  beloved 
at  every  turn  of  events.” 

Apply  the  symbols  to  yourself 
and  write  the  poem. 

Today’s  choice  frightens  them. 

Three  arbitrary  objects,  I admit; 
a six-inch  woven  wicker  toy 
wheelbarrow  from  Shanghai, 
an  Italian  onyx  pear 
life-size,  dyed  yellow-green 
and  a blackened  metal  cricket 
joint-welded  in  Japan. 

A still-life  out  of  scale: 
pear  too  large  for  barrow, 
cricket  too  big  for  both. 

We  all  stare.  Then 
1 think  of  W.  Carlos  W. 
with  his  everywhere  red 
pushcart  and  those  damn  white 
chickens  in  the  puddled  rain. 

T hink  relationships,  1 say. 

Touch,  observe.  So  much  depends 
(does  it?)  on  what  happens  here 
between  the  woven-wicker  shape, 
the  cricket  and  the  pear. 

Joanne  de  Longchamps 


Independent  Schools 
in  198^? 

School  or  Chevrolet 

FRANCIS  V.  LLOYD,  JR. 

John  Verdery,  the  Headmaster  of  The  Wooster  School, 
tells  this  story:  “When  I was  a 16  year  old  son  of  an  impecunious 
Episcopalian  clergyman  (and  you  will  note  that  I am  now  an 
impecunious  Episcopalian  clergyman),  the  family  sat  around  the 
breakfast  table  deciding  whether  to  send  me  to  a boarding  school 
or  to  buy  the  family  a new  Chevrolet.  As  we  looked  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  Chevrolet  we  owned,  it  was  only  too  evident  that  it 
was  questionable  whether  it  would  run  at  all.  The  cost  to  the 
family  for  sending  me  to  a boarding  school  at  that  time  or  in 
buying  a new  Chevrolet  was  almost  identically  the  same— $800.00.” 
The  exact  same  decision  has  to  be  made  today  when  a family  is 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  buy  a new  Chevrolet  or  to  send  their 
child  to  a boarding  school.  The  cost  of  the  automobile  and  the 
cost  of  a year  at  a boarding  school  are  now  almost  approximately 
the  same  — plus  or  minus  $4,000.00  There  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  families  will  not  continue  to  make  such  decisions  in  favor  of 
sending  a child  to  an  independent  school  if  they  believe  the 
particular  school  will  do  something  particular  for  their  particular 
child. 

Independent  schools  over  the  years  have  been  founded,  survived, 
and  prospered  because  they  planned  and  did  something  special  that 
— at  least  the  parents  believed  — no  other  school  could  do  for  their 
child. 

In  1933,  when  1 graduated  from  college,  I chose  to  teach  in  an 
independent  school.  My  “sensible”  relatives  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  many  of  whom  were  either  in  business,  banking,  or  in  a 
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profession,  urged  me  to  reconsider  taking  such  a hazardous  step. 
They  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  see  how  independent  schools 
could  survive  the  Depression  we  were  then  engulfed  in,  and  even  if 
they  did  continue,  how  they  would  be  viable  in  years  to  come.  I 
began  my  teaching  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  noted  that 
one  independent  school  closed  its  doors  during  the  course  of  that 
year.  Its  problem  was  primarily  poor  management.  I also  noted 
that  at  the  same  moment  the  .Midland  School  in  Los  Olivos,  a 
boarding  school,  just  over  the  mountains  from  Santa  Barbara  in 
the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  — a remote  area  — was  founded.  The 
philosophy  which  Paul  Squibb,  the  founder,  had  for  the  school 
was  one  that  appealed  then  and  continues  to  attract  many  parents. 
They  believe  the  school  is  the  right  place  for  their  child. 

This  year  I am  aware  of  two  schools  which  have  been  founded, 
one  in  San  Francisco  and  the  other  in  Dallas.  Each  of  these 
schools  has  been  created  because  the  community  in  which  it  exists 
believes  there  is  a need  for  this  particular  type  of  school  at  this 
time.  Sadly  enough,  I am  also  aware  that  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  have  been  a number  of  schools  which  have  closed 
their  doors  for  one  reason  or  another.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
have  a good  school  with  poor  management  that  will  fail  and  a poor 
school  with  good  management  that  will  fail.  The  essential  ingredi- 
ents for  success  would  appear  to  be  the  meeting  of  a real  need  for 
the  constituency  or  community  that  it  is  serving,  plus  good  man- 
agement. Financial  backing  is  part  of  good  management  as  is  the 
awareness  of  what  the  needs  are  of  the  constituency  or  community. 

When  I began  teaching  in  New  Hampshire  in  1935,  I soon  be- 
came aware  that  three  schools  in  the  state  — Exeter,  St.  Paul’s  and 
Dublin  (which  was  founded  by  Paul  Lehmann  in  1935)  — were 
each  in  their  own  way  schools  that  provided  excellent  education. 
It  was  also  evident  that  each  of  these  schools  in  many  ways  had 
quite  different  objectives  and  philosophies.  They  had  in  common 
good  management  and  the  ability  to  provide  something  special  for 
their  students.  I’m  sure  there  were  a number  of  students  in  each  of 
these  three  schools  who  would  have  benefited  from  being  in  any 
of  the  three.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a greater  number  of 
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students  in  each  of  these  three  schools  who  could  have  only 
benefited  fully  from  being  in  the  school  in  which  they  were 
enrolled  at  that  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depression  was 
not  over  in  1935.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Exeter  and  St.  Paul’s 
both  had  large  endowments,  a large  body  of  loyal  alumni,  and 
were  getting  many  more  applicants  than  they  could  accept.  The 
Dublin  School,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  endowment,  no  alumni 
since  they  had  just  opened,  and  did  not  have  a flood  of  applicants. 
Nevertheless,  the  Dublin  School  prospered  because  it  did  some- 
thing special  in  educating  the  students  it  did  accept. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a great  number  of  schools  become 
co-educational.  If  this  decision  was  based  on  an  educational  phi- 
losophy that  co-education  for  the  institution  was  better  than  the 
single  sex  program  they  had  had  previously,  then  the  chance  of 
that  school’s  being  successful  as  it  changed  to  co-education  was 
high.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  decided  to  become  co-ed  for 
desperate  financial  reasons  or  because  they  saw  it  as  a popular 
movement,  the  chances  for  their  success  are  not  very  great.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  mergers,  a number  of  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years.  If  there  was  a sound  educational  basis  for  merger, 
then  it  has  a good  chance  of  prospering,  but  if  the  merger  is  based 
on  financial  reasons  only,  then  either  the  merger  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful or  one  of  the  parties  to  the  merger  simply  will  cease  to  exist, 
and  whatever  was  special  about  that  school  will  no  longer  be  a 
factor  in  the  new  school. 

Unfortunately,  independent  schools,  historically,  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  many  cooperative  efforts  with  other  independent 
schools  or  other  community  organizations  that  were  available  to 
them  had  they  shown  more  flexibility  and  more  imagination.  The 
N.A.I.S.,  which  developed  from  the  N.C.I.S.,  has  done  a great  deal 
over  the  years  to  awaken  independent  schools  to  the  opportunities 
that  exist  for  cooperation  that  will  result  in  more  efficient  manage- 
ment and  economic  operation.  The  creation  of  the  Council  for 
American  Private  Education  has  added  a new  dimension  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  independent  schools  to  cooperate  and  to 
learn  from  each  other.  Bob  Lamborn,  who  when  he  was  a prac- 
ticing headmaster  in  Maryland,  did  as  much  as  anyone  that  I am 
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aware  of  to  stimulate  his  colleagues  in  independent  schools  to  work 
together  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  how  one  could  work  produc- 
tively and  rewardingly  with  the  public  school  system  in  Maryland, 
is  now  the  Executive  Director  of  C.A.P.E.  VISA,  a group  of 
schools  in  the  Deerfield  Valley,  has  been  operating  on  a modest 
cooperative  basis,  specifically  in  joint  purchasing,  that  has  been 
rewarding  for  each  of  the  schools  who  have  joined  together. 

freedom  through  efficiency 

I wish  to  emphasize  that  independent  schools  should  in  good 
times  or  bad  times  think  much  more  about  how  they  can  demon- 
strate greater  efficiency  in  their  operations  so  that  they  can  insure 
their  freedom.  A result  will  be  better  education  for  the  individual 
student.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  ridiculous  that  two  independ- 
ent schools  no  more  than  two  blocks  apart  in  a city  were  not 
cooperating  in  running  one  top  flight  library  rather  than  two 
second  rate  libraries,  or  science  laboratories,  or  gymnasiums,  or 
auditoriums!  I know  of  a number  of  instances,  particularly  in  cities, 
where  such  cooperation  has  taken  place,  as  well  as  sharing  part 
time  teachers. 

Boarding  schools,  which  are  usually  in  rural  areas,  can  also  co- 
operate and  get  involved  in  the  greater  community  in  which  they 
live.  One  of  the  more  dramatic  examples  is  the  summer  program 
that  St.  Paul’s  School  has  now  been  operating  since  1958.  This 
program  has  not  only  benefited  public  school  students  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  but  has  brought  a kind  of  excitement  to 
St.  Paul’s,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  “tone”  of  the  school.  It 
has  given  opportunities  for  faculty  members  to  experiment  during 
the  summer,  it  has  brought  in  a rich  source  of  stimulation  through 
the  talents  of  practice  teachers  from  Harvard  and  other  institu- 
tions. It  has  made  a number  of  foundations  both  national  and  local 
aware  that  St.  Paul’s  School  was  interested  in  education  beyond  its 
own  immediate  walls.  In  the  long  run  I suspect  that  this  “aware- 
ness” has  generated  actual  funds  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Paul’s  School 
over  and  above  its  summer  operation.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
examples  one  could  cite  of  this  kind  of  involvement,  this  kind  of 
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understanding  of  what  the  special  mission  of  independent  schools  is. 

The  question  of  whether  public  schools  are  better  than  inde- 
pendent schools  or  vice  versa  is  a dead  horse  that  has  been  beaten 
over  the  years  to  the  detriment  of  both  types  of  schools.  The  basic 
question  that  a parent  wants  answered  is:  “Can  the  independent 
school  do  something  special  for  the  needs  of  my  child?”  A great 
deal  of  time  has  been  spent  arguing  whether  independent  schools 
were  truly  independent.  I have  listened  to  and  partaken  in  such 
arguments  over  the  years  and  must  confess  that  I’ve  never  heard 
anybody  come  up  with  a conclusion  that  made  any  particular  sense 
or  was  in  any  way  positive.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  independent 
school  do  something  different  from  what  anybody  has  ever  done 
in  order  to  maintain  its  independence.  I believe,  to  repeat  myself, 
that  an  independent  school  remains  independent  as  long  as  it  is 
doing  something  special,  which  means  quality  education,  for  the 
children  it  enrolls.  During  the  years  I was  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  we 
would  not  have  argued  that  we  were  doing  a better  job  with  our 
students  than  the  Dublin  School  was  doing  with  its  students.  We 
believed  at  St.  Paul’s  we  were  doing  as  good  a job  for  our  students 
as  the  Dublin  School  and  Exeter  were  doing  for  their  students. 
Furthermore,  we  also  knew  that  Dublin  and  Exeter  were  doing  a 
better  job  than  we  would  have  done  with  many  of  their  students. 

I trust  my  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  inde- 
pendent schools  in  1985  has  been  made  plain.  As  long  as  indepen- 
dent schools  can  legally  operate  in  the  United  States,  I believe  there 
will  be  independent  schools  who  are  offering  exciting  and  worth- 
while education  to  their  students.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  “limit” 
to  the  amount  of  tuition  that  will  have  to  be  charged.  I am  not 
among  those  who  believe,  and  there  are  many  sensible  people  in 
foundations  and  other  places  who  will  disagree  with  me,  that  all 
independent  institutions,  schools,  colleges,  museums,  hospitals,  and 
even  (God  save  the  mark)  foundations  will  no  longer  exist  in  the 
near  future.  1 have  noted,  and  I cannot  prove  this,  that  most  of  my 
friends  who  preach  this  prophecy  of  doom  were  too  young  to 
have  lived  through  the  Depression  of  1929.  They  apparently  are 
using  as  their  yardstick  the  fifties  and  the  sixties.  It  well  could  be 
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that  the  seventies  are  much  more  “natural”  than  those  inflated  days 
when  capital  gains  were  being  used  as  income.  Who’s  heard  of  any 
capital  gains  recently? 


THE  PROFESSORS  OF  BORDEAUX 
{after  Ausonius:  58$  AD) 

Listen  to  an  old  man  praise  the  dead, 

Who  hopes  himself  to  be  thus  revered. 

I sing  the  great  Professors  of  Bordeaux, 

For  I was  one  myself  some  forty  years. 

Tiberius,  the  Orator: 

Where  now  is  such  a speaker? 

Your  speech  was  torrent  of  gold. 

Your  prodigious  memory  is  still  extolled 
By  a thousand  distinguished  pupils. 

I take  pleasure  in  your  fame 

And  how  you  often  trounced  us  at  backgammon. 

Anastasius,  the  Grammarian: 

True,  you  strayed  to  Poictiers, 

But  you  were  born  at  Bordeaux. 

Poverty  kept  you  thin  and  shabby. 

In  your  old  age,  unhappily,  you  lost 
Even  the  faint  glimmer  of  renown. 

This  tribute  then,  lest  you  be  entirely  unknown. 

Nepotianus,  the  Rhetorician: 

Cheerful  and  witty,  even  at  ninety. 

Pure  and  honorable,  temperate,  frugal; 

I had  no  more  charming  companion; 

You  know  how  1 pique  myself 
Upon  eloquent  quests. 

Your  fame  persists. 

Victorius,  the  Usher: 

No  one  reads  the  books  you  read. 

Whoever  heard  of  the  “Laws  of  Minos”? 

An  abstruse  scholar  constantly  rolled  up 
In  the  library  among  worm-eaten  scrolls. 

You  knew  so  much  about  Solon  and  Draco, 

You  never  got  to  Virgil  and  Cicero. 


Jucundus,  the  Grammarian; 

You  were  a bad  teacher  and  no  scholar. 

Men  say  you  rashly  assumed  the  chair. 

Yet  my  voice  hails  you,  simple  and  kind; 

Your  aims  were  good  if  your  claims  were  weak. 

You  coveted  an  honorable  title; 

Rest  among  these  worthy  men,  unforgotten. 

Dynamius,  who  taught  and  died  in  Spain: 

A scandal  still  tarnishes  your  name; 

You  fled  the  country  for  a Spanish  lady 
And  lived  falsely  in  adultery; 

But  what  is  that  to  me? 

I remember  you  with  reverent  care; 

You  are,  in  spite  of  all,  one  of  us. 

Glabrio  the  Younger,  Grammarian: 

Weren’t  we  boys  together? 

A short  life,  a little  learning; 

To  be  the  pride  of  one’s  kin; 

There  is  no  more  to  tell. 

I say  this  who  nears  fourscore. 

Friend  Glabrio,  farewell. 

Philip  Murray 


YOUNG  POET 

Changeling, 

you  left  yourself  on  my  doorstep. 

I’ve  seen  your  heels 

disappear  through  the  ceiling 

while  mine  stayed  nailed  to  the  floor. 

You  shed  your  clothes 
and  wear  cats  on  your  belly. 

You  grow  poems 
that  have  to  be  excised, 
leaving  large  scars. 

Offering  to  lick  my  wounds 

you  suck  the  marrow  from  my  bones. 

You  hide  in  your  black  thicket 
but  1 see:  you  are  not  my  child. 

You  will  have  to  go. 


Ruth  Feldman 


The  General 
Fiscal  Dilemma 
of  Public  Education 

The  Taxpayers  Revolt 
JOHN  T.  GIBSON 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  boundless  faith  of  the  citizenry 
in  the  power  of  popular  education.  It  was  a faith  widely  shared  by 
the  generation  that  founded  the  republic,  and  it  has  been  an  essen- 
tial article  of  American  belief  ever  since  . . . Education  has  been 
. . . America’s  instrument  of  social  progress  and  reform,  and  it  has 
commanded  such  widespread  popular  support  that  D.  W.  Brogan 
was  once  moved  to  refer  to  the  public  school  as  America’s  “for- 
mally unestablished  church.” 

— Lawrence  Cremin 
The  Genius  of  American  Education 


During  the  past  decade  solicitude  has  accumulated  over 
the  fiscal  plight  of  public  education,  that  is,  over  the  problem  of 
financing  public  schools  adequately  from  existing  local  and  state 
sources  of  revenue.  Two  factors  have  conjoined  to  create  this 
problem.  First,  school  expenditures  have  risen  at  the  extremely 
rapid  rate  of  ten  percent  a year  since  i960.  This  growth  reflects 
expanded  enrollment,  increased  desires  for  education,  and  rising 
prices.  Second,  it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  squeeze 
additional  money  out  of  the  traditional  sources.  Voters  have  resisted 
increasing  the  local  contribution  because  this  would  entail  raising 
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property  taxes,  which  many  feel  are  both  inequitable  and  already 
intemperately  high.  Increasing  state  educational  aid,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  require  either  a reduction  of  state  outlays  for  wel- 
fare, health,  higher  education,  and  other  worthwhile  programs,  or 
an  increase  in  state  taxes,  which  are  themselves  none  too  popular. 

The  writer  attempts  to  assess  the  gravity  of  the  fiscal  problems 
confronting  public  education.  At  the  same  time  he  seeks  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a genuine  crisis  is  emerging  or  whether  the  problem 
is  of  a different  sort:  while  we  all  want  better  schools,  we  are  not 
certain  that  more  money  will  improve  the  schools,  nor  do  we  like 
the  taxes  we  now  pay  to  support  education.  The  first  section  of 
this  paper  will  review  the  recent  growth  in  school  expenditures 
and  analyze  the  factors  responsible  for  this  growth.  It  is  followed 
by  a discussion  of  the  revenue  sources  that  financed  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  public  spending.  This  discussion  dwells  primarily 
on  the  weaknesses  of  the  local  property  tax,  which  have  led 
many  observers  to  conclude  that  further  expenditure  increases 
cannot  be  financed  from  this  source.  Finally,  there  is  a brief 
description  of  the  fiscal  situation  that  will  probably  face  public 
education  during  the  next  decade. 

rising  expenditures 

In  the  past  decade  and  a half,  total  outlays  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  have  more  than  tripled,  rising  from  $13.6 
billion  in  1957-58  to  $46.8  billion  in  the  1971-72  school  year.  Of 
course,  many  factors  are  responsible.  Approximately  one-quarter 
of  the  total  can  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  school  enroll- 
ments from  33.5  million  in  the  1957-59  period  to  48.2  million  in 
the  1971-72  school  year.  This  enrollment  increase  reflected  both 
the  high  number  of  children  born  during  the  1950’s  and  early 
1960’s  and  the  increase  in  the  fraction  of  children  who  remained 
in  school. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  total  increase  in  school  expenditures 
is  attributable  to  a rise  in  the  amount  spent  per  pupil,  which  in- 
creased from  about  $340  per  child  in  the  earlier  period  to  about 
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I930  in  1971-72.  While  every  category  of  school  spending  has 
grown  markedly  during  this  period,  the  fastest  growing  school 
budget  items  have  been  expenditures  for  administration  and  for 
instructional  materials  such  as  textbooks  and  teaching  supplies  (see 
Table  I).  However,  such  expenditures  still  constitute  rather  small 
portions  of  the  total  budget.  Capital  outlays  and  debt  services, 
together  with  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  neither  of  which 
bulks  large  in  most  school  budgets,  grew  the  slowest.  The  salaries 
and  benefits  paid  to  teachers,  which  absorb  by  far  the  greatest 
share  of  school  resources,  accrued  rapidly  and  contributed  the 
largest  increase  in  total  expenditures. 

TABLE  I:  Public  School  Expenditures  per  pupil,  by  purpose, 


ipjo-ji  School  year,  and  Increase  over  19 S']- $9  Average 

PURPOSE 

AMOUNT, 

DOLLARS 

PERCENTAGE 

INCREASE 

OVER 

1957-59 

CONTRIBUTION 

TO 

INCREASE 

Administrative  and 
Miscellaneous  Services 

63 

7 

236% 

8% 

Salaries  and  Fringe  Benefits 
of  Instructional  Personnel 

554 

64 

162% 

64% 

Other  Instructional  Services 

38 

4 

209% 

5% 

Plant  Operation  and 
Maintenance 

90 

10 

129% 

■ o% 

Transportation 

32 

4 

157% 

4% 

Capital  Outlays  and 
Debt  Service 

90 

10 

124% 

9% 

All  Purposes 

867 

100 

159% 

100% 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  expenditures  per  pupil  was 
attributable  to  increases  in  the  amount  spent  for  teachers  and  other 
“instructional  personnel,”  such  as  guidance  counselors  and  libra- 
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rians.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  climb  in  teaching  costs  per  pupil 
was  the  significant  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  instruction  during  this  period.  The  number  of  pupils 
per  classroom  teacher  dropped  from  about  26  to  22,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  per  “other  instructional”  employee  from  325 
to  160.  Not  all  the  reductions  in  pupil-teacher  ratios  resulted  in 
smaller  class  sizes,  since  teaching  loads  for  instructional  staffs 
were  also  reduced. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  rise  in  outlays  per  pupil  for  in- 
structional personnel  resulted  from  rising  salaries  and  benefits. 
During  the  past  twelve  years,  the  average  annual  salaries  of  teachers 
increased  by  some  90  percent,  those  for  other  instructional  person- 
nel by  more  than  100  percent.  Also,  pensions,  medical  insurance 
plans,  and  other  fringe  benefits  of  school  district  employees  also 
improved  considerably  during  this  period. 

As  a group,  teachers,  like  other  public  employees,  fared  some- 
what better  than  the  average  American  worker  in  the  private 
sector,  whose  earnings  increased  by  some  75  percent  during  this 
period.  Moreover,  from  1965-1970,  teachers’  salaries  rose  one-third 
faster  than  private  sector  wages.  A number  of  explanations  have 
been  suggested.  Some  contend  that  teachers’  salaries  soared  rapidly 
to  “catch-up”  to  a level  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion required  for  the  job.  Although  many  citizens  and  school  dis- 
trict employees  may  have  viewed  teachers  as  being  in  some  sense 
“underpaid,”  their  salaries  are  more  likely  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  than  by  some  notion  of  the 
“just”  wage. 

Others  like  to  interpret  the  rise  as  a reflection  of  the  more 
highly  trained  persons  entering  the  teaching  profession  (see  Table 
II).  While  it  is  true  that  most  school  districts  automatically  in- 
crease teachers’  salaries  when  they  obtain  additional  education,  a 
higher  degree  or  more  teaching  experience,  it  is  not  true  that 
teachers’  educational  attainment  has  risen  faster  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  labor  force.  Thus,  greater  educational  attainment 
“explains”  the  relative  rise  in  teachers’  salaries  only  in  the  sense 
that  pay  is  more  closely  tied  to  degrees  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion than  in  other  lines  of  work. 
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TABLE  ii:  Distribution  of  Public  School  Teachers  by  Highest 
Degree  Held,  i^y6,  i^6y,  and  i^yo 


DEGREE 

1956 

1965 

1970 

No  degree  or  two  year  diploma 

22.2% 

8.6% 

3-6% 

Bachelor’s 

53-2% 

67-3  7o 

65.8% 

Master’s  or  education  specialist 

M-3% 

24-o% 

30-3% 

Doctor’s 

0.3% 

0.1% 

0-3% 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Indubitably,  the  “teacher  shortage”  that  prevailed  through  1968 
offers  a more  plausible  explanation  for  the  increase  in  the  relative 
wages  of  these  workers.  Although  the  supply  of  potential  teachers 
expanded  rapidly  during  this  period,  estimates  by  the  National 
Education  Association  indicate  that  the  demand  for  instructional 
personnel  grew  even  more.  The  demand  increase  was  spurred 
both  by  rapid  rise  in  enrollments  and  by  rising  income,  which 
led  to  the  public  support  of  increased  government  budgets  for 
education. 

The  increased  unionization  and  militancy  of  teachers  is  another 
possible  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  salaries  of  school  district 
employees.  Unions  and  professional  associations  that  often  differ 
little  from  unions  have  come  to  represent  an  increasing  fraction 
of  the  nation’s  teachers.  Collective  bargaining  and  negotiated 
wage  agreements  have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  and  teachers  have  frequently  been 
willing  to  strike  to  achieve  their  demands,  even  where  strikes 
are  illegal.  Although  the  effect  is  not  readily  visible,  several  recent 
studies  of  the  impact  of  unionization  and  collective  bargaining  on 
the  salary  levels  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  collective  nego- 
tiation may  have  boosted  teacher  compensation  by  as  much  as  five 
percent  over  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  These  estimates 
suggest  that  while  increased  unionization  and  the  shift  to  collective 
bargaining  may  have  been  major  causes  of  rising  teachers’  salaries 
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in  certain  school  systems,  only  a minute  portion  of  the  nationwide 
increase  can  be  attributed  to  them. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  relative  rise  in  wages  of  teachers  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  growth  in  expenditures  for 
education. 

Wages  of  school  personnel  are  not  the  only  item  in  school 
budgets  that  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  general 
inflation  experienced  by  the  economy  has  elevated  the  costs  of 
textbooks,  teaching  aids,  and  other  supplies  needed  to  operate  and 
maintain  educational  institutions  by  about  one-third  in  the  past 
decade  and  a half.  Construction  costs  for  new  schools  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  seventy  percent  during  this  period  — a faster 
rate  increase  than  that  of  private  structures. 

To  summarize,  increases  in  the  numbers  of  teachers,  books,  and 
other  inputs  devoted  to  educating  each  student  and  increases  in 
the  prices  of  these  have  pushed  up  school  expenditures  in  recent 
years.  In  part,  the  rise  in  expenditures  was  caused  by  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  educational  services  which  in  turn  was  related 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  family  incomes  during  the  past  decade.  The 
increase  in  expenditures  would  have  been  less  had  there  been 
gains  in  educational  productivity  similar  to  those  that  occurred 
in  most  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Unfortunately,  education, 
like  most  public  and  private  personal  service  industries,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  innovations  that  increase  productivity.  So  much  of 
the  learning  process  depends  on  personal  contact  between  the 
teachers  and  the  students  that  no  machine  or  other  labor-saving 
device  is  likely  to  reduce  the  need  for  instructional  personnel  in 
the  near  future. 


sources  of  discontent 

A large  number  of  explanations  have  been  proffered  for  the  tax- 
payers’ revolt.  Some  educators  hope  that  it  is  a temporary  response 
to  the  uncertainty  generated  by  the  1969-1970  economic  reces- 
sion. Others  fear,  however,  that  it  reflects  a more  permanent 
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negative  shift  in  the  electorate’s  attitudes  toward  education.  There 
seems  to  be  widespread  feeling  among  taxpayers  that  school 
expenditures  have  been  rising  “too  fast”  and  that  the  increases 
have  not  produced  a commensurate  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  education,  but  have  been  consumed  by  increases  in  the  salaries 
and  benefits  of  school  district  employees.  There  is  also  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  the  schools,  ranging  from  concern  over  the 
relevance  of  educational  programs  to  a fear  and  dislike  of  the 
lifestyles  of  the  students.  In  some  areas,  racial  conflicts  and  oppo- 
sition to  busing  for  purposes  of  racial  integration  may  add  to 
citizen  reluctance  to  spend  for  schools. 

Another  explanation  for  the  possible  shift  in  public  attitudes  is 
the  changing  structure  of  the  population.  In  many  communities, 
the  fraction  of  voters  with  school  age  children  is  dropping,  while 
single,  childless,  and  aged  voters  make  up  an  increasing  segment 
of  the  electorate.  In  some  places  private  school  enrollments  are 
quite  considerable.  When  bond  issues  or  tax  increases  must  be 
approved  by  more  than  a simple  majority,  a small  decline  in  the 
fraction  of  persons  having  a direct  stake  in  the  school  system 
may  be  an  important  determinant  of  the  election’s  outcome. 

While  these  forces  are  no  doubt  partially  responsible  for  the 
taxpayers’  revolt,  the  cause  that  has  most  often  been  cited  is  the 
method  used  to  raise  the  local  educational  share.  The  property 
tax  is  widely  opposed.  The  dominance  of  the  property  tax  in 
local  finance  is  a product  primarily  of  the  limited  potential  of 
other  local  tax  revenues.  School  districts  usually  have  no  other 
taxing  powers,  and  those  of  other  local  units  are  severely  limited. 
As  subsequently  explained,  even  if  the  local  governments  had 
broader  powers,  there  would  be  significant  administrative  and 
economic  obstacles  to  collecting  large  sums  of  money  from  these 
other  sources.  Most  property  cannot  escape  from  local  jurisdiction 
and  can  be  discovered  by  local  authorities  — to  a greater  extent 
than  other  tax  bases.  Admittedly,  in  part,  the  dominance  of  the 
property  tax  is  a matter  of  tradition  rather  than  of  necessity. 
Local  governments  were  given  the  power  to  levy  the  tax  when 
income  and  sales  taxes  were  virtually  unknown.  They  came  to 
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Thank  you  for  being  willing  to  advise  us  in  the  task  of  setting 
Tip  Andover's  Colloquium  on  the  nature  of  learning  in  lU-lS  year  olds. 
We're  asking  complex  questions 


How  do  youngsters  learn,  and  how  can  they  best  be  taught? 

What  qualities  of  mind  develop  during  the  adolescent  years? 

and  we  realize  that  their  exploration  will  be  difficult.  The  planning  of 
the  Enqxiiry  presents  various  strategic  and  conceptual  problems  of  which 
we're  aware;  undoubtedly  you'll  think  of  others  as  well.  For  example, 
what  research  in  learning  now  being  conducted,  if  any,  bears  directly  on 
the  tasks  of  the  secondary  school  educator?  Are  the  findings  of  neurolo- 
gists and/or  psychologists  still  so  rudimentary  that  they  cannot  be  useful 
to  teachers?  Are  they  boo  complex  and  technical  to  translate? 

Whom  shoTild  we  ask  to  take  a direct  part  in  the  Colloquium  as  a 
member  of  one  of  three  or  four  groups  of  participants,  each  to  include  an 
educator  and  three  others,  among  them  a specialist  in  adolescent  psychiatry, 
a learning  psychologist  interested  in  adolescence,  a neurologist  and/or  a 
physician? 

W ho  should  be  the  audience?  We  would  like  to  invite  interested 
students  and  facility  from  Andover  and  possibly  from  other  schools  as  well 
(no  more  than  100  altogether)  to  prepare  over  the  fall  of  1977  to  take  an 
informed  part  in  a few  of  the  discussions  of  the  Colloquium  in  the  winter 
of  1978,  at  -the  least  attending  a presentation  or  symposium  by  the  December  6 
participants  near  the  end  of  the  Colloquium.  We  must  decide  how  they  can  best 
be  prepared,  perhaps  through  a series  of  special  courses.  What  might  be  their 
role  in  the  Colloquium  itself? 


-2- 


2 December  19T6 


We  are  budgeting  tvo  special  issues  of  The  Andover  Reviev  to  be 
sent  to  as  many  as  8,000  readers,  and  to  contain  reports  of  the  Colloquium: 
selected  transcripts  of  discussions,  hopefully  papers  by  some  or  all  of  the 
participants.  Is  this  realistic  or  unwieldy?  To  whom  should  such  publica- 
tions be  sent?  Are  other  publications  in  order  as  well?  We  may  only  know 
the  answers  after  the  Colloquium  has  taken  place. 

How  long  should  the  Colloquiiim  be?  Three  days?  Five?  What  hon- 
oraria should  (can)  we  offer?  (is  $500  worse  than  nothing?) 

We'll  go  at  these  and  other  dilemmas  at  our  Imcheon  Friday, 
December  10,  12  Noon  at  the  Harvard  Faculty  Club.  Bob  Masland  will  be  with 
us,  and  from  Andover,  Theodore  Sizer,  Headmaster  and  Chairman  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Enquiry  Committee,  and  Phyllis  Powell,  the  Dean  of  the  Academy,  who 
has  played  a key  role  in  oiir  discussions  here.  Leon  Eisenberg  cannot  come, 
but  will  be  interested  in  what  we  can  come  up  with. 

Oiir  planning  is  still  in  the  early  stages.  We  are  ready  to  make 
changes  in  the  basic  scheme,  if  need  be.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  help, 
and  look  forward  to  next  Friday. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Susan  McIntosh  Lloyd 
Director  of  the  Enquiry 


SML;jcm 

cc:  Leon  Eisenberg,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Faculty  Bicentennial 
Enquiry  Committee 
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rely  highly  on  them;  other  levels  of  government  came  to  dom- 
inate sales  and  income  tax  fields. 

In  addition  to  revenue  productivity,  there  seem  to  be  certain 
specific  advantages  to  the  property  tax.  Some  local  government 
expenditures  directly  benefit  property  owners,  and  thus  the  taxes 
are  regarded  in  part  as  a form  of  user  charge.  This  reasoning, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  education.  A portion  of  the  tax  reposes 
upon  land,  in  a sense  an  ideal  base  for  taxation  since  the  supply 
is  fixed  and  since  landowners  benefit  from  economic  growth 
whether  they  make  a contribution  to  it  or  not.  Of  course,  a large 
portion  of  the  tax  rests  upon  business  property.  Business  taxation 
is  always  politically  popular,  even  if  it  has  little  support  on  more 
rational  grounds.  This  is  particularly  true  of  large  corporate  hold- 
ings whose  stockholders  reside  outside  the  taxing  jurisdiction. 
Especially  in  earlier  years  of  the  country’s  development,  owner- 
ship or  rental  of  expensive  homes  was  a reasonably  good  measure 
of  taxpaying  ability  not  then  reached  directly  by  income  taxation. 

However,  the  property  tax  suffers  from  several  inherent  limita- 
tions which  restrict  its  ability  to  finance  additional  expenditures 
for  education  or  other  local  activities.  These  limitations  are  re- 
flected partially  in  political  resistance  to  further  property  tax 
increases.  Even  without  this  political  reaction,  there  seem  to  be 
significant  economic  and  equity  considerations  that  demand  re- 
strictions on  increases  in  the  tax. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  economic  effects  of  the  property 
tax.  However,  studies  suggest  three  areas  in  which  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  some  adverse  effects.  To  begin,  the  tax  consti- 
tutes a very  heavy  “excise”  tax  on  housing.  Nearly  half  the  tax 
rests  directly  upon  housing  facilities  and  is  for  the  most  part 
borne  by  those  owning  or  renting  the  facilities.  While  the  precise 
elasticity  of  demand  for  housing  is  not  known,  it  is  certainly  not 
zero,  and  the  property  tax  inevitably  engenders  excess  burden  by 
deterring  expenditures  on  improving  housing. 

Much  more  serious  — given  the  concerns  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety — is  the  adverse  effect  the  propertv  tax  has  upon  the  rehab- 
ilitation of  the  deteriorating  central  city  portions  of  metropolitan 
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areas.  Part  of  the  impact  is  immediate  and  direct.  If  property  is 
improved  by  replacing  slum  dwellings  or  old  store  buildings  by 
modern  facilities,  the  property  tax  may  accrue  so  drastically  as 
to  render  the  change  unprofitable.  But  even  more  important  is  the 
common  tax  differential  pattern  in  metropolitan  areas:  the  tax 
rates  in  the  central  city  are  often  more  inflated  than  those  in 
portions  of  the  surrounding  areas.  Thus  investors  have  incentive 
to  locate  outside  the  central  city  — whether  for  office  buildings, 
industrial  or  other  developments  — instead  of  in  the  older  areas. 
Therefore  the  depressed  areas  become  more  depressed. 

On  several  counts  the  property  tax  fails  to  meet  accepted  stan- 
dards of  equity.  First,  because  of  uneven  assessment,  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  valuation  results  in  different  tax  burdens  on  persons 
owning  equivalent  amounts  of  property.  The  difficulty  is  in  part 
inherent  in  the  tax.  Other  levies  are  imposed  on  flows  — on  income 
or  sales.  Since  the  property  tax  is  imposed  on  the  value  as  of  a 
particular  time,  constructive  valuation  is  required.  This  is  not  diffi- 
cult with  some  property  but  is  very  troublesome  with  others. 
Additionally,  as  is  well  known,  the  approach  to  assessment  has 
often  been  unscientific.  This  defect  can  be  corrected;  however, 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  task  remains. 

Second,  income  is  typically  regarded  as  the  best  measure  of  tax- 
able capacity,  and  total  net  wealth  as  a secondary  acceptable 
measure.  But  the  property  tax  is  not  correlated  with  either.  The 
portion  of  the  property  tax  on  homes  distributes  the  tax  burden 
on  the  basis  of  the  gross  value  of  one  particular  kind  of  property. 
Since  there  is  a wide  dispersion  in  ratios  of  such  property  to 
income  or  net  wealth,  there  is  substantial  departure  from  accepted 
criteria  of  equity. 

Finally,  the  property  tax  is  usually  characterized  as  highly  re- 
gressive to  income.  The  question  has  been  studied  extensively  in 
recent  years,  and  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  clear  cut.  Part  of  this 
regression  has  been  attributed  to  the  tendency  to  assess  less  valu- 
able property  closer  to  full  value  than  more  valuable  property. 
On  this  question  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  The  tendency  appears 
in  some  areas  but  not  in  others.  The  second  source  is  the  tendency 
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of  housing  expenditures  to  rise  less  rapidly  than  income.  Because 
of  this  tendency,  the  lowest  income  groups,  homeowners  or  ten- 
ants, pay  a greater  percentage  of  income  in  property  taxes  than 
do  individuals  in  the  highest  income  groups. 

Endless  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  property  tax  have  been 
made.  Further  improvements  in  administration  — particularly  in 
the  use  of  professional  techniques  of  assessment  — can  reduce  in- 
equity and  increase  potential  yield.  More  far  reaching  changes, 
such  as  exemption  of  property  of  low  income  groups  and  of 
various  types  of  new’  construction  involving  rehabilitation  or  urban 
areas,  can  make  the  tax  somew  hat  more  tolerable.  How’ever,  these 
changes  reduce  the  revenue  obtainable.  The  property  tax  certainly 
is  going  to  continue  to  play  a preponderant  role  in  the  financing  of 
education.  But  it  does  not  older  potentialities  for  significant  in- 
creases in  revenue.  The  objectionable  features  are  sufficiently 
serious  that  the  case  for  increased  use  is  difficult  to  defend.  The 
objections  voiced  by  many  groups  make  continued  increases  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  politically.  Other  areas  of  taxation  offer 
much  greater  potentiality  for  additional  revenue  for  education. 

the  jutiire 

To  recapitulate,  the  past  two  decades  have  been  arduous  ones  for 
those  responsible  for  school  financing.  Are  the  problems  likely  to 
extend  in  the  future.^  Is  the  existing  revenue  structure  incapable 
of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  next  decade?  Although  the 
answers  to  such  questions  hinge  upon  many  factors,  there  are 
several  reasons  to  expect  the  severity  of  the  aggregate  fiscal  prob- 
lem facing  school  districts  to  abate.  In  the  first  place,  the  growth 
in  school  enrollment  that  choked  the  system  during  the  1950’s 
and  continued  into  the  1960’s  has  all  but  culminated.  As  a result 
of  the  drop  in  the  birth  rate  during  the  past  decade,  the  number 
of  school-aged  children  (from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age)  has 
already  begun  to  decline.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education’s  Pro- 
jections of  Public  School  Enrollment  indicate  that  in  1972-73 
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the  number  of  students  in  public  schools  should  level  off  and  that 
it  should  then  begin  to  decrease  slightly.  Even  the  independent 
estimates  made  for  the  President’s  Commission  on  School  Finance, 
which  presuppose  a continuation  of  the  shift  of  students  from 
non-public  schools,  project  that  public  school  enrollment  will  be 
less  than  two  percent  greater  in  1980-81  than  it  was  a decade 
earlier,  a far  cry  from  the  thirty  percent  increase  of  the  preceding 
decade. 

This  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  enrollment  should  reduce  the 
need  for  more  classrooms,  books,  instructional  personnel,  and 
other  educational  resources. 

The  future  growth  of  school  expenditures  may  also  be  hindered 
considerably  if  the  cost-saving  innovations  with  which  some  areas 
are  currently  experimenting  are  adopted  by  a significant  number 
of  districts.  At  the  same  time,  considerable  savings  could  be  real- 
ized from  a reasonable  approach  to  purchasing  school  supplies  and 
equipment,  for  instance,  the  efficiencies  and  lower  prices  real- 
ized by  small  districts  that  join  together  to  form  purchasing  and 
storage  cooperatives. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  project  future  expenditures  with  accu- 
racy, the  demographic,  market,  and  efficiency  factors  discussed 
point  to  a significant  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  educational 
spending.  An  estimate  made  for  the  President’s  Commission  denotes 
that,  without  taking  into  consideration  price  increases,  the  growth 
of  aggregate  school  spending  should  be  about  sixty  percent  be- 
tween 1970-71  and  1980-81,  or  less  than  half  as  much  as  that  of 
the  preceding  decade.  The  projected  slowdown  does  not  embody 
the  potential  savings  from  adoption  of  the  innovations  just  dis- 
cussed. Furthermore,  it  presupposes  a continued  reduction  in  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  upgrading  of  teachers’  training,  and  a shift  of  half 
the  current  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  school  enroll- 
ment to  public  schools. 

The  prospect  of  a future  aggregate  balance  between  the  needs 
and  resources  of  school  districts  of  course  masks  the  more  funda- 
mental question  of  distribution.  Will  the  growth  in  available 
resources  take  place  in  the  school  districts  which  have  the  great- 
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est  need?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  clearly  no.  In  states 
that  rely  heavily  upon  local  revenue  to  finance  education,  much 
of  the  growth  in  the  school  tax  base  will  occur  in  suburban  juris- 
dictions, while  the  unmet  needs  for  improved  education  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concentrated  in  the  decaying  cities  and  rural  back- 
waters. As  a result,  while  the  fiscal  system  may  seem  healthy  in 
the  aggregate  or  in  states  in  which  local  financing  plays  a small 
role,  increasing  problems  will  plague  many  districts  in  states  whose 
local  taxpayers  bear  a significant  share  of  the  burden  of  public 
school  finance. 

To  conclude,  education  is  perhaps  the  most  important  function 
of  state  and  local  government  — it  is  incredible  that  any  child 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  if  he  is  denied  the 
opportunity  of  education.  Therefore,  if  we  believe  in  an  open 
society,  in  which  all  races  and  classes  have  the  same  chance  at 
formative  experiences,  in  which  a parent’s  social  standing  and 
wealth  do  not  dictate  a child’s  expectations,  then  we  must  sup- 
port not  only  the  public  schools  as  a system  but  the  evenhanded 
raising  and  spending  of  money  within  them. 


ACADEMIA 


I write 
you  read  it 
so 

you  write 
you  publish 
so 

I go  back 
write  more 
we  both  publish 

You  want  the  lead 
you  start  counting 
all  I’ve  written 
so 


I begin  writing 
silly  which 
when  you  try 
will  not  publish 

So 

my  colleague 
the  moral  is  this: 
you  cannot  win 
over  my  lead 
over  mv  fame 
with  mere  rubbish 
that  tenured  publish 


G. S. Sharat  Chandra 
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High  School 


Victim  or  Villain 

WILLIAM  H.  BROWN 

T . 

X here  is  at  the  present  time  widespread  disaffection  with 
and  within  youth  as  well  as  with  and  within  the  secondary  schools 
in  which  youth  gain  education.  For  those  who  wish  to  have  this 
disaffection  articulated  and  to  consider  positive  steps  which  can  be 
undertaken  to  bring  about  necessary  change  there  are  the  published 
findings  of  two  panels:  the  panel  on  youth  of  the  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  Youth:  Transition  to  Adulthood, 
James  S.  Coleman,  chairman;  and  a panel  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Reform  of  Secondary  Education,  The  Reform  of 
Secondary  Education,  established  by  the  Kettering  Foundation,  B. 
Frank  Brown,  chairman.  There  is  a third  panel.  The  National  Panel 
on  High  School  and  Adolescejit  Educatioji,  John  Henry  Martin, 
chairman,  initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  presently 
available  only  as  a discussion  draft. 

Both  published  reports  perform  the  valuable  task  of  filling  us 
in  on  the  past  history  of  the  high  school  in  the  United  States.  For 
better  than  a century  the  high  school  has  been  what  B.  Frank 
Brown  characterizes  as  “a  stormy  petrel,”  whose  very  existence 
“has  always  been  controversial  and  often  turbulent.”  During  this 
period  the  elementary  school  has  enjoyed  an  accepted  and  peaceful 
existence;  the  college  has  been  an  exclusive  but  increasingly  power- 
ful goal.  The  secondary  school  had  first  to  struggle  for  tax  support. 
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an  issue  not  settled  until  the  Kalamazoo  Case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  in  1874.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
the.  high  school  over  the  last  century  is  reflected  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  goals  set  for  it.  In  1890  the  Committee  of  Ten  under 
Doctor  Eliot  set  the  guidelines  of  a strict  academic  training  oriented 
toward  college.  In  1918  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  sponsored  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, reflecting  dissatisfaction  with  the  narrowness  of  the  goals 
set  by  Eliot’s  committee,  set  up  the  “Seven  Cardinal  Principles”: 
health,  command  of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home  member- 
ship, vocation,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  ethical 
character.  In  1938  the  Association  redefined  the  goals  of  secondary 
education  as  self-realization,  human  relationship,  economic  ef- 
ficiency, and  civic  responsibility.  In  i960  the  President’s  Com- 
mission on  National  Goals,  strongly  influenced  by  James  Bryant 
Conant’s  The  American  High  School  Today,  published  in  1959, 
stated  that  “it  is  essential  that  the  tradition  of  the  comprehensive 
high  school  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened.”  That  the 
comprehensive  high  school  has  not  proved  the  medicine  for  the 
growing  pains  of  secondary  education  is  indicated  by  the  turmoil 
of  the  sixties  and  the  confused  numbness  and  loss  of  confidence  of 
the  seventies. 

Both  reports  point  to  the  same  problems  but  look  at  them  from 
different  points  of  view.  Both  indicate  an  enormous  growth  in  the 
secondary  school  population  over  the  last  one  hundred  years  as 
the  birth  rate  grew  and  universal  compulsory  education  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  became  established.  Both  point  to  the  end  of 
this  expansion  in  the  seventies.  Both  see  the  comprehensive  high 
school  as  an  attempt  to  meet  a democracy’s  demand  for  universal 
education.  As  the  school  population  became  larger  and  larger  and 
increasingly  diverse  and  as  the  institutions  of  family,  church,  and 
community  became  less  effective  in  leading  the  young  to  adulthood, 
two  things  happened.  The  high  schools  became  larger  and  larger, 
therefore  more  and  more  concerned  with  administration  and  less 
responsive  to  the  individual  needs  of  students.  And  these  com- 
prehensive high  schools  took  on  more  and  more  the  functions  once 
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fulfilled  by  family  and  community  at  the  inevitable  expense  of  the 
cognitive  skills  which  arc  generally  thought  to  be  the  primary 
function  of  the  school.  One  has  only  to  glance  over  the  Seven 
Cardinal  Principles  of  1918  and  compare  them  to  the  proliferation 
in  the  Kettering  Commission’s  national  goals  of  1973  to  see  this 
process  at  work.  Health  (physical  fitness)  becomes  adjustment  to 
change  (mental  health).  Command  of  fundamental  processes  be- 
comes communication  skills  and  computation  skills.  Vocation 
becomes  occupational  competence.  Civic  education  becomes  re- 
sponsibility for  citizenship,  respect  for  law  and  authority,  appre- 
ciation of  others.  Worthy  home  membership,  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  ethical  character  become  knowledge  of  self,  critical 
thinking,  clarification  of  values,  economic  understanding,  the 
achievements  of  man,  nature,  and  environment.  Finally,  the  high 
school  has  preempted  more  and  more  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
young  people,  delaying  their  entrance  into  the  adult  world  of 
self-support  and  responsibility. 

As  evident  in  the  title.  Youth:  Transition  to  Adiiltboodj  the 
Coleman  panel  judges  the  success  of  the  school  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  transition  is  effectively  made.  What  the  panel  finds  is  a 
separation  of  youth  from  the  adult  world.  Young  people  have  lost 
an  economic  function  in  society  and  are  forced  to  spend  more 
and  more  time  in  school,  where  they  are  faced  with  many 
decisions  and  have  no  control  over  curriculum  or  the  direction  of 
their  lives.  The  result  is  an  alarming  rate  of  absenteeism  and  drop- 
outs, particularly  among  youth  from  poorer  families.  Among  those 
who  stay  with  the  system  there  is  a “relatively  large  group  of  highly 
educated  but  underemployed  and  disappointed  young  people.”  In 
this  regard,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  adult  objectives  de- 
fined by  the  panel  is  “the  capacity  for  engaging  in  intense,  con- 
centrated involvement  in  an  activity.” 

The  section  of  Y outh  which  1 find  most  valuable  is  the  definition 
of  youth  culture  which  concludes  the  largest  portion  of  the  book 
(i  16  pages  of  175)  called  “Background.”  This  youth  culture  is  the 
natural  result  of  its  separation  from  the  adult  world.  Coleman  sees 
youth  culture  as  characterized  by  inward-lookingness,  psychic 
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attachment,  drive  toward  autonomy,  concern  for  the  underdog, 
and  interest  in  change.  Young  people  look  largely  to  one  another 
for  the  clothes  they  wear,  the  music  they  listen  to,  the  books  they 
read,  the  terms  of  their  conversation,  and  the  media  they  adopt. 
They  form  a psychic  attachment  to  one  another,  seeing  in  the 
attachment  a haven  in  a society  where  other  relationships  have 
become  increasingly  distant.  An  alienated  culture  which  admires 
those  who  successfully  challenge  adults  has  spread  to  middle  class 
youth  turned  off  by  school  and  society.  Concern  for  the  underdog 
“derives  directly  from  the  underdog  position  of  youth  themselves 
in  modern  society.  Excluded  from  the  central  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, the  organizations  in  which  men  and  women  work,  brushed 
aside  into  schools  ‘to  prepare  themselves,’  given  no  opportunity  to 
view  matters  from  a position  of  authority  and  responsibility,  youth 
of  all  social  classes  are  outsiders  in  society.  They  have,  as  a conse- 
quence, the  political  views  characteristic  of  outsiders.”  From  this 
comes  the  anticompetitive  ethic,  not  natural  to  children  or  youth. 
Finally,  the  young,  having  less  at  stake,  are  more  receptive  to 
change. 

The  tenor  of  the  Kettering  report  is  far  less  psychological  and 
philosophical.  In  place  of  125  pages  of  background,  the  report 
states  crisply,  “The  larger  problems  of  American  society  are  re- 
flected in  the  high  schools.  Education  is  warped  by  the  tension  be- 
tween a rapidly  changing  society  and  a slowly  changing  school.” 
After  a brief  rationale  for  a new  examination,  it  proceeds  to  state 
thirty-two  recommendations  ranging  from  Defining  Secondary 
School  Expectations  to  Females  in  Competitive  Sports.  The 
recommendations  are  precisely  stated  and  then  discussed.  Some 
are  radical,  but  “today’s  conditions  must  be  treated  at  the  roots.” 

The  goals  set  under  expectations  do  not  seem  to  me  radically 
different  from  the  Cardinal  Principles  of  1918,  rather  an  extension 
of  them.  Moreover,  they  exhibit  a confidence  in  and  a sureness 
about  society  which  other  recommendations  would  seem  to  belie. 
One  of  the  “content  goals”  is  understanding  the  American 
economy.  One  of  the  “process  goals”  is  respect  for  law  and  au- 
thority. It  is  little  wonder  that  the  nation  should  feel  at  this  time 
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“a  diminished  belief  in  its  [secondary  system’s]  capabilities.” 

Education,  according  to  the  Kettering  report,  should  be  tailored 
to  the  need  of  the  student.  The  aim  should  be  pluralism  rather 
than  the  homogeneity  encouraged  by  the  comprehensive  high 
school.  Schooling  should  be  directed  to  work,  not  to  college. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  “a  great  deal  of  learning 
should  be  centered  around  personal  satisfaction  and  pleasure.” 
Nevertheless  the  vocational  school  is  given  low  marks.  The  com- 
mission follows  the  federal  government  in  placing  emphasis  on 
career  education,  which  becomes  a community  as  well  as  a school 
project.  Students  should  have  access  to  training  in  any  occupation 
carried  on  in  the  community  served  by  the  school.  One  wonders 
what  occupations  these  would  be  for  many  of  our  communities. 

selectmg  congenial  schooling 

Source  of  educational  experience  is  unimportant.  What  is  im- 
portant is  the  acquiring  of  necessary  knowledge  and  skills.  The 
committee  would  have  courses  clearly  defined,  so  that  examinations 
of  competency  could  be  set.  Students  could  then  establish  credit 
without  school  attendance  in  any  given  subject. 

While  recognizing  that  the  comprehensive  high  school  will  re- 
main the  backbone  of  secondary  education,  the  commission  makes 
what  is  perhaps  its  most  radical  recommendation:  “Every  adoles- 
cent should,  with  proper  guidance,  be  able  to  select  those  forms 
of  schooling  and  learning  most  congenial  to  his  basic  learning  style, 
philosophical  orientation,  and  tastes.”  Although  the  committee 
recognizes  that  self-selection  can  lead  to  self-segregation  and  a 
dangerous  exclusiveness,  it  does  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
need  for  guidance. 

The  committee  recognizes  violence  and  crime  in  the  schools  as  a 
threat  to  education.  Disruption  is  greatest  in  schools  which  are 
large,  which  have  been  integrated,  and  where  there  is  a high  degree 
of  absenteeism.  Recommendations  are  that  criminal  acts  should  be 
reported  to  proper  authorities  outside  the  school,  that  neither  the 
school  nor  the  community  should  look  the  other  way.  No  one 
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would  argue  with  the  statement,  “Every  student  has  the  right  to 
attend  school  without  fear  for  his  physical  well  being.”  No  one,  at 
the  'same  time,  can  believe  that  every  student  now  enjoys  that 
freedom  from  fear. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  rights  of  students  which  came 
from  the  disruptions  of  the  sixties:  due  process  in  disciplinary 
cases,  freedom  of  speech,  access  to  school  records.  To  these  it 
would  add  the  right  not  to  attend  school  after  the  age  of  14.  It 
recognizes  that  those  who  would  exercise  this  last  right  are  those 
most  in  need  of  education.  They  therefore  recommend  that  the 
right  of  free  education  be  expanded  to  fourteen  years.  The  indi- 
vidual who  drops  out  of  school  at  fourteen  would  thus  have  the 
right  to  a program  “suited  to  his  needs  and  abilities”  for  five  more 
years  at  any  time  during  his  lifetime. 

While  dealing  with  student  rights,  the  committee  has  some 
healthy  things  to  say  about  student  obligations,  recognizing  that 
rights  are  enforcible  and  that  obligations  are  not.  Whatever  these 
obligations  turn  out  to  be,  they  are  there  and  must  be  clearly 
stated.  Also  the  students  themselves  must  take  an  active  part  in 
their  formulation. 

Whereas  the  Kettering  report  devotes  most  of  its  pages  to 
specific  recommendations.  Youth  spends  only  50  of  its  175  pages 
on  “issues”  and  “alternative  directions  for  change.”  A more  signifi- 
cant difference  is  that  Youth  demonstrates  a salutary  skepticism: 

Because  it  is  not  clear  what  directions  society  will  take,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  evident  just  what  consequences  a given  proposed  insti- 
tution would  have,  we  suggest  a diverse  array  of  changes.  We  believe 
that  all  are  worthy  of  serious  trial;  we  cannot  know  enough  about 
any  one  of  them  to  recommend  that  it  be  universally  adopted.  Fur- 
ther, no  single  environment  for  youth’s  transition  to  adulthood  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  youth  or  to  the  society.  Indeed,  the  recent  emer- 
gence of  such  a single  monolithic  pattern  — unbroken  schooling  for 
many  years  finally  truncated  by  a sharp  shift  to  full-time  work — 
has  reduced  effective  opportunity  for  those  who  would  find  different 
paths  more  fruitful. 

The  cardinal  issue  in  Youth  is  crippling  segregation,  segregation 
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of  youth  from  other  ages,  particularly  froni  adults,  both  at  work 
and  in  school.  (The  prepositions  are  important:  youth  is  in  school 
but  at  work.)  The  result  is  a passive  role  for  the  student,  a length- 
ening and  debilitating  delay  of  passage  to  adulthood.  “The  com- 
prehensive high  school  becomes  a narrow  school  vainly  trying  to 
be  like  others  but  passively  specializing  around  neighborhood  input.” 
Under  alternative  directions  of  change.  Youth  stresses  the 
need  for  change  and  at  the  same  time  the  need  for  stringent  evalua- 
tion of  pilot  programs  and  for  detailed  knowledge  of  elements  of 
change  now  in  operation  within  schools.  Suggested  changes  in 
existing  school  structures  are  to  encourage  specialization  and 
diversification  of  high  schools  and  to  provide  a student  choice.  Such 
schools  and  such  a choice  would  combat  the  present  large  high 
school,  which  encourages  passivity  among  students  and  segregation 
by  age  and  track.  Also  suggested  are  small  units  within  large 
schools  or  allowing  the  student  to  attend  two  schools,  one  large  and 
one  small.  Another  possibility  is  to  alternate  school  and  work 
without  endangering  college  preparation  if  that  is  what  the  stu- 
dent wants.  Here  the  idea  is  to  organize  the  school  on  a year- 
around  trimester  system,  one  trimester  of  the  year  to  be  devoted 
to  work.  A third  alternative  is  “to  add  educational  functions  to 
organizations  that  have  a central  work  purpose,”  recognizing  the 
confusion  between  public  schools  and  private  work  places.  Youth 
communities,  perhaps  best  realized  by  some  independent  boarding 
schools,  are  also  considered.  “We  propose  the  pilot  introduction  of 
such  communities  [youth  communities]  in  nonresidential  settings, 
each  of  which  would  contain  within  it  the  classroom  activities  of  a 
school,  but  only  as  one  of  its  activities.”  Other  activities  would  be 
community  service,  possibly  the  production  of  goods.  These  com- 
munities would  be  largely  self-governing.  The  panel  recommends 
that  there  be  a review  of  restrictions  and  administrative  procedures 
designed  to  protect  youth  from  adult  exploitation  and  hazardous 
occupations  on  the  basis  that  these  restrictions  keep  youth  from 
adult  employment.  On  the  same  basis  it  recommends  a “dual 
minimum  wage.”  The  committee  proposes  educational  vouchers, 
the  equivalent  of  four  years  of  college,  which  would  be  available 
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to  students  from  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  vouchers  could  be  used  at 
any  time  during  the  student’s  life.  It  would  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  public  service,  particularly  within  the  U.  S.,  recognizing 
that  present  opportunities  are  not  available  to  persons  below  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  committee  recognizes,  as  does  the  Kettering 
Committee,  much  slack  time  in  secondary  schools,  which  could  be 
devoted  to  “work-experience,  age-integration,  and  public  service” 
without  loss  to  formal  schooling  and  with  a gain  to  the  progress 
toward  adulthood. 

Neither  of  these  books,  except  inferentially,  addresses  itself  to 
the  two  basic  questions  which  beset  us  today:  the  integration  of 
urban  schools  and  the  economics  of  the  alternatives  to  the  com- 
prehensive high  school,  especially  in  these  times  of  economic 
uncertainty.  The  first  is  amply  treated  by  other  works,  one  by 
Coleman  himself.  The  second  has  not  been  adequately  faced  to 
my  knowledge.  Moreover,  these  two  books  are  published  reports 
of  national  committees  examining  secondary  education  in  the  sev- 
enties. They  read  as  most  reports  of  committees  read,  stiffly. 
Neither  book  is  recommended  as  leisure  or  even  pleasant  reading.  A 
sentence  such  as  “Our  basic  premise  is  that  the  school  system,  as 
now  constituted,  offers  an  incomplete  context  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  many  important  facets  of  maturation”  is  calculated  to  put 
one’s  teeth  on  edge.  And  yet  it  is,  as  are  most  of  the  sentences  in 
both  books,  a provocative  statement.  The  eighteen  million  sec- 
ondary students  and  their  parents  can  not  afford  to  be  turned  away 
by  matters  of  style.  Nor  can  the  administrators  and  teachers  of 
those  secondary  students. 

It  is,  therefore,  a welcome  relief  to  come  across  John  Henry 
iVlartin’s  crisp  introduction  to  the  discussion  draft  of  a report  of  the 
National  Panel  on  High  Schools  and  Adolescent  Education.  Here 
is  an  eloquent  ticking  off  of  many  of  the  premises  and  conclusions 
of  the  other  two  reports.  It  recognizes  the  strength  and  aspirations 
of  the  comprehensive  high  school  in  a democratic  society  and  at  the 
same  time  sees  the  limitations  which  came  about  through  the  high 
school’s  assuming  all-day  custodial  duties,  its  large  bulk  of  adminis- 
tration unresponsive  to  individual  student  needs,  and  its  incapacity 
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to  respond  to  the  urgent  need  for  change  in  a rapidly  changing 
world.  Since  this  is  not  a published  report,  I can  not  treat  it  in  any 
detail.  One  point,  however,  struck  me,  perhaps  because  it  agrees 
with  my  own  thinking:  “We  reemphasize  the  basic  role  of  the 
high  school  as  society’s  only  universal  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  intellect.”  Martin  would  limit  the  school  to  the  two-to-four 
hours  a day  now  spent  on  cognitive  studies  and  recommends  that 
communities,  including  adolescents  in  those  communities,  form 
other  centers  of  participatory  learning  — arts,  industry  — which 
will  bring  the  student  to  responsible  adulthood. 


TO  THE  POET  SUICIDES 

Your  sons  heroic  and  your  daughters  fair 

are  sentenced  now.  They  send  themselves  to  bed. 

They  clutch  the  night,  thinking  to  find  you  there. 

Ralph  cuts  his  veins.  Virginia  cuts  her  hair 
and  weaves  a noose  of  it,  as  once  you  said. 

Your  sons  heroic  and  your  daughters  fair 

are  dying,  dying,  dying  in  your  care. 

Your  sleeping  pills,  your  wine,  your  gingerbread 
taste  good  to  them.  Thinking  to  find  you  there 

they  idle  in  garages,  sick  of  air, 

or  fling  themselves  from  bridges,  wings  unspread. 

Your  sons  heroic  and  your  daughters  fair 

are  no  less  fey  than  you.  They  also  dare. 

Tom’s  corpse  is  in  the  pond  and  Polly’s  head 
is  in  the  oven,  thinking  to  find  you  there. 

There  is  no  end  to  it,  not  anywhere. 

The  young  ones  suck  your  songs  and  haunt  you,  dead. 
Your  sons  heroic  and  your  daughters  fair 
invade  your  neverland.  They  find  you  there. 

Barbara  L.  Greenberg 


Crisis 
in  Boston 


An  Interview  with  Robert  Schwartz, 
Special  Assistant  in  Education 
to  Major  Kevin  White  oj  Boston 


NANCY  F.  SIZER 


A self-proclaimed  “classic  reformer”  looks  at  schools  in 
recession  to  see  what  in  them  must  be  salvaged  and  what  could  be 
weeded  out.  In  the  process  he  comes  up  with  some  proposals  which 
might  be  welcomed  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Can  it  be  that  hard 
times  will  force  on  Boston  the  honest  rethinking  that  will  finally 
improve  the  city’s  schools? 

AR:  How  do  you  believe  the  Boston  Public  Schools  should  re- 
spond to  the  recession?  Do  you  believe  there  is  a recession  of 
public  belief  m education  as  well  as  of  money  available  for  it? 

Schwartz:  Responding  to  the  recession  can  be  done,  and  without 
sacrificing  quality,  if  we  use  imagination.  To  me  the  idea  of  revis- 
ing our  expectations  about  schools  is  potentially,  at  least,  very 
helpful.  I am  a strong  advocate  of  the  (Christopher)  Jencks  point 
of  view  which  says,  not  that  education  is  unimportant  or  that  we 
ought  to  downgrade  it,  but  rather  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
schools  by  themselves  to  be  the  vehicle  to  solve  the  major  social 
and  economic  problems  of  society,  particularly  the  degrees  of  in- 
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equality  in  wealth,  income  and  power.  To  me  the  critical  point  in 
Jencks  is  that  the  justification  for  schooling  is  that  kids  spend  a 
great  portion  of  their  lives  in  schools  and  therefore  schools  ought 
to  be  humane,  decent  places  responsive  to  kids.  That  ought  to  be 
the  justification  that  we  have  for  what  we  do  in  schools  and  not 
the  longer-term-benefits  justification.  Why  I use  that  argument 
as  a jumping-off  point  on  the  recession  question  is  that  lowering 
our  expectations,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  city  schools,  could 
bring  about  an  opportunity  for  people  to  rethink  very  basic  ques- 
tions about  what  schools  can  do  and  what  relationship  schools 
have  to  have  with  other  social  institutions  in  the  city  if  they’re 
going  to  do  a better  job  for  less  money. 

Boston  is  obviously  exceptional  because  of  the  impact  of  de- 
segregation, which  among  other  things  is  having  an  enormous 
fiscal  impact,  and  that,  compounded  with  the  tight-money  situa- 
tion generally,  is  grounds  for  being  apprehensive.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  have  done  here  is  to  try  to  design  new  schools  with 
community  facilities  in  such  a way  that  there  can  be  shared  uses  of 
the  schools  during  the  regular  school  day  by  elderly  people,  day 
care  centers  and  other  kinds  of  programs,  and  then  have  the  schools 
open  and  available  for  centers  in  the  late-afternoon  and  evening. 

The  potential  savings  are  substantial  if  in  fact  you  could  get  the 
various  city  departments  and  agencies  actually  to  work  together. 
Family  counseling  should  be  done,  but  by  other  agencies,  and  so 
should  police  work.  Boston  spends  a lot  of  money  now  on  truant 
officers  at  the  same  time  as  it  maintains  a large  group  of  youth 
workers  who  work  with  delinquent-prone  kids  in  the  streets.  Not 
only  do  they  duplicate  but  they  operate  at  cross-purposes  with 
each  other:  the  truant  officers  have  a kind  of  punitive  approach  and 
the  youth  workers  assume  that  the  system  is  at  least  partially  at 
fault.  I would  like  to  see  the  schools  get  out  of  the  business  of 
truants  and  into  dealing  with  kids  on  the  streets.  xMore  effort  should 
be  put  into  changing  schools  so  that  the  kids  are  not  pushed  out, 
but  once  they’re  out,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a role  for  other 
agencies. 

For  another  example,  Boston,  like  most  other  big  cities,  has  a 
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substantial  school  health  program:  we  spend  over  a million  dollars 
a year  on  school  health.  Meanwhile  the  city  supports  separately  a 
network  of  community  health  centers.  The  community  health  cen- 
ters are  by  and  large  terrific;  the  school  health  program  is  by  and 
large  a disaster.  The  clear  answer  is  to  simply  phase  out  the  school 
health  program  entirely.  This  would  save  money  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  about  a better  delivery  of  services.  Rather  than  look  to 
the  schools  to  be  responsible  for  health  care  for  kids,  when  they 
can’t  do  that  job  well  on  the  kind  of  budget  they  have,  give  that 
one  up.  That’s  a relatively  easy  non-controversial  one  for  people 
to  accept.  If  you  moved  into  athletics,  you’d  have  more  contro- 
versy. 

AR:  You  donh  see  Boston  cutting  back  on  its  athletic  programs, 
then? 

Schwartz:  Not  here!  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  H.E.W.  sex-discrimination  guidelines,  those 
which  insist  that  women’s  athletic  facilities  be  equal  to  men’s.  One 
way  to  respond  to  that  is  to  spend  more  money  for  women;  the 
other  way  is  to  scale  down  the  degree  of  spending  on  men!  It 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  to  see  some  communities  go  the  latter  route. 
But  in  Boston,  it’s  very  clear  that  the  degree  to  which  the  people  in 
a community  are  attached  to  their  school  system  depends  on  the 
athletic  traditions.  The  response  in  Boston  if  you  were  to  cut 
interscholastic  football  would  be  a real  loss  of  support  generally 
for  the  school  system. 

AR:  What  are  other  ways  that  Boston  could  cut  down  on  school- 
ing costs? 

Schwartz:  One  of  the  promising  aspects  of  the  plan  which  the 
Masters  put  together  to  desegregate  the  city  and  which  Judge 
Garrity  has  now  ordered  is  that  it  acknowledges  and  builds  in  a 
role  for  business,  industry  and  higher  education  institutions  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  city.  If  you  wanted  to  push  that  one  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  conceivably  you  could  have  a substantial  por- 
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tion  of  career  education  and  vocational  education  taking  place 
outside  of  school,  in  programs  designed  and  really  run  by  industry, 
which  would  be  both  more  relevant  to  the  real  world  setting  and 
would  take  schools  out  of  this  hopeless  business  of  continually 
investing  in  machinery  and  hardware  that  is  obsolete  by  the  time  it 
gets  set  up. 

As  far  as  art  and  cultural  institutions  are  concerned,  the  example 
is  an  even  easier  one.  In  this  city  there  are  1 1 8 cultural  institutions, 
many  of  which  are  already  in  the  business  of  designing  educational 
programs  and  running  them  for  kids,  and  they  have  for  the  most 
part  better  facilities  and  program  capacity  than  most  small  ele- 
mentary schools.  For  example,  in  elementary  science,  how  could 
a typical  Boston  elementary  school  compete  with  what  the  Museum 
of  Science  or  the  Children’s  Museum  could  mount?  It  would 
make  a lot  of  sense  to  begin  deflecting  money  that  is  now  going 
into  teachers’  salaries  to  the  purchase  of  services  from  some  of 
these  institutions. 

AR:  So  you  donh  really  expect  to  get  something  for  nothing  from 
these  cultural  institutions  and  businesses? 

Schwartz:  The  cultural  institutions  are  a separate  case;  they  are 
as  financially  pinched  as  the  schools  are.  They  understand  that  if 
they  can  design  attractive  programs,  they  will  enlarge  their  pool 
of  potential  clients  or  users  over  a lifetime.  I don’t  think  they  will 
volunteer  indefinitely  to  run  programs  at  no  cost.  But  I think  that 
if  one  came  up  with  a cost-benefit  analysis  of  a program  offered 
by  the  Museum  of  Science,  let’s  say,  as  against  the  investment  of 
more  money  in  the  science  curriculum  in  the  school  system,  you 
would  find  that  the  cultural  institution  would  be  the  better  bet. 

As  far  as  the  businesses  are  concerned,  we  can  expect  donations. 
I think  the  message  is  beginning  to  get  across  at  least  to  the  business 
leadership  community  that  they  have  enormous  self-interest  at  stake 
here,  that  if  the  city  blows  up  and  the  school  system  goes  under 
and  there’s  a continuing  exodus  of  middle  class  families,  black  and 
white,  the  impact  on  the  general  economic  health  of  the  city  and 
thus  of  the  business  community  will  be  substantial. 
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AR:  In  what  ways  will  a typical  Boston  high  school  student  be 
affected  by  the  recession? 

Schwartz;  I think  that  you  will  see,  particularly  for  middle  and 
high  school  students,  the  greater  and  greater  acknowledgement  of 
the  desirability  of  having  substantial  blocks  of  time  spent  outside 
the  walls  of  the  school.  Not  just  vocational  education,  but  many 
other  educational  experiences  can  occur  in  the  community.  And 
that  obviously  will  affect  school  construction. 

For  example,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Garrity  order  is 
that  all  of  Boston’s  high  schools  are  now  supposed  to  be  four 
year  rather  than  three  year  high  schools.  There  is  an  immediate 
short  term  problem  of  not  enough  seats,  and  we  are  now  debating 
whether  we  need  a seat  for  every  kid  in  high  school,  or  through  the 
use  of  resource  centers  and  flexible  campus  programs,  guarantee 
that  at  any  given  time  a portion  of  the  school  population  would 
be  out  in  the  community.  The  standard  school  response  to  over- 
crowding has  been  a double  session  followed  by  construction.  I 
would  prefer  to  think  of  an  extended  day,  including  keeping  a 
school  open  through  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  and  allowing 
scheduling  to  be  done  on  as  individualized  a basis  as  possible,  so  that 
a student  who  wanted  to  work  from  nine  to  flve  and  take  courses 
in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings  could  be  accommodated,  or  a 
student  could  spend  part  of  his  day  taking  college  courses,  part  of 
his  day  in  the  school,  part  of  his  day  in  an  apprenticeship  program, 
part  of  his  day  in  the  art  museum. 


AR:  But  those  off-cainpus  experiences  are  terribly  expensive  if 
they  are  properly  supervised,  areift  they? 

Schwartz:  They  are  expensive  to  plan,  but  once  you  begin  doing 
it  on  a large  scale  and  compare  the  cost  to  that  of  new  buildings, 
whatever  the  costs  are  of  monitoring  a decent  flexible  campus 
program  will  turn  out  to  be  both  less  expensive  and  more  educative 
than  the  standard  response  which  says  that  if  we  have  another  thou- 
sand kids,  we  need  another  thousand  seats. 

Whatever  the  budget  looks  like,  I am  in  favor  of  breaking  large 
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high  school  units  up  into  smaller  units  of  a hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred kids,  having  a team  of  adults  assigned  to  work  with  those 
kids  in  a relationship  which  is  both  a counseling  and  a teaching  one, 
and  trying  to  design  for  those  under  their  general  supervision  a 
range  of  experiences.  In  Boston  right  now  in  most  of  the  high 
schools  the  aides  that  have  been  hired  because  of  desegregation 
added  to  the  teachers  have  resulted  in  a ratio  of  adults  to  students 
of  1:5,  which  is  incredibly  lush.  The  issue  is  whether  the  schools 
are  really  capitalizing  on  those  ratios.  If  you  assigned  each  adult 
five  counselees,  you  could  really  match  the  students  to  their 
experiences  outside  the  school  as  well  as  tailor  the  program  inside 
to  them.  Obviously  that  would  require  a reorientation  of  the 
attitudes  of  most  of  the  staff  people;  it  would  require  a substantial 
amount  of  training.  But  ultimately  it  would  make  better  sense 
educationally  and,  if  not  less  expensive,  could  be  operated  within 
the  same  budget. 

AR:  What  makes  you  think  that  the  teachers  and  aides  could  ?nan- 
age  to  ?nake  such  a big  change  in  their  jobs  a?id  outlook? 

Schwartz:  One  of  the  things  that  has  been  striking  to  me  to  watch 
in  Boston  has  been  the  response  of  the  teachers’  union  to  the 
desegregation  order.  Union  leadership,  by  and  large,  has  been  very 
responsible,  not  simply  in  terms  of  taking  an  affirmative  stance 
toward  desegregation  and  toward  the  need  of  cooperating,  but  in 
being  really  committed  to  making  desegregation  work.  It’s  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  they  are  reacting  at  least  in  part  out  of  self- 
interest:  they  know  that  if  desegregation  fails,  and  the  consequence 
is  a massive  loss  of  kids  to  the  system,  many  teachers  will  lose 
their  jobs. 

In  times  of  crisis  the  climate  is  more  receptive  if  you  have  a 
recipe  for  change  than  it  is  when  things  are  reasonably  tranquil. 
That’s  why  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  School  Committee  is  still 
fighting  a rear  guard  battle  against  universities  and  business  and 
any  “outsiders”  coming  in  to  get  directly  involved  with  schools, 
on  the  whole  there’s  approval  of  that  idea  in  the  city.  There’s  some 
skepticism,  I suppose,  about  the  capacity  of  the  universities  really 
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to  deliver  on  their  commitment  once  the  luster  goes,  but  on  the 
whole  there’s  a feeling  that  something  has  to  be  done  that  is  radi- 
cally; different  from  what  is  being  done  now. 

We’re  forced  to  prune  in  Boston  in  part  because  we  have  deseg- 
regation-related costs  that  we  have  no  choice  about;  the  judge  is 
going  to  order  that  those  bills  be  paid  first.  Given  a tax  rate  which 
is  already  too  high,  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  cuts  now.  In 
my  view,  these  cuts  can  be  made,  and  there  have  been  many  reports 
to  buttress  this,  from  the  finance  commission  and  other  fiscal 
agencies,  pointing  out  waste,  mismanagement,  inefficiency  in  the 
school  department  budget,  particularly  on  the  non-instructional 
side. 

AR:  Are  you  thwarted  by  the  union  in  your  attempts  to  prune? 

Schwartz;  No.  The  union  has  been  very  supportive  of  attempts  to 
cut  the  amount  of  money  that  goes  into  overhead,  into  administra- 
tive costs,  into  services  that  are  not  directly  related  to  the  class- 
room. The  reason  is  that,  as  in  most  cities,  the  constant  complaint 
of  most  teachers  here  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
probably  something  like  two  thousand  dollars  per  kid  being  spent, 
if  one  looks  at  the  real  attendance  figures  at  least,  most  teachers 
have  the  sense  that  they  never  see  any  of  that  money,  that  is  in 
terms  of  materials  available  to  the  classroom  teacher.  There’s  almost 
no  money  which  is  discretionary  at  the  local  building  level.  One  of 
the  things  which  I hope  happens  to  the  local  city  schools  is  a 
different  approach  to  budgeting,  and  particularly  an  attempt  to 
get  money  directly  into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  principals. 
When  there’s  less  money  over  all,  it  becomes  even  more  critical 
that  the  people  closest  to  kids  have  the  feeling  that  they  have  some 
leverage  over  what  is  spent. 

AR:  / suppose  the  origmal  reason  for  centralized  paper-ordering, 
for  example,  was  to  save  money. 

Schwartz;  Yes.  But  I have  seen  some  convincing  arguments  that 
it  is  in  fact  much  more  economical  to  put  money  directly  in 
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the  hands  of  teachers.  As  for  the  economy  of  scale  argument,  in 
Boston  the  constant  complaint  is  that  the  whole  process  of  filling 
out  purchase  orders  and  trying  to  get  materials  is  so  time-consum- 
ing and  so  cumbersome  that  the  stuff  just  never  gets  delivered, 
and  you  have  warehouses  full  of  materials  that  never  arrive. 

AR;  That  sounds  very  corrupt! 

Schwartz:  I’m  never  sure  whether  to  attribute  it  to  incompetence 
or  to  corruption.  Again,  a crisis  may  force  people  to  recognize 
this  and  deal  with  it. 

AR:  Is  the  economic  pinch  likely  to  bring  a period  of  reaction  in 
which  there  is  a lot  of  pressure  on  schools  to  go  back  to  ''basics'T 

Schwartz:  By  that  I suppose  you  mean  the  support  of  the  “three 
R’s,”  or  fundamentals,  and  the  backing  away  from  “frills,”  these 
being  defined  as  open  classrooms,  or  as  social  studies  courses  which 
at  all  depart  from  the  norm.  It  is  clear  that  the  leadership  of  the 
anti-busing  movement  in  Boston  — the  ROAR  folks  — have  an 
ideological  agenda  for  the  schools  that  does  go  beyond  simply 
stopping  busing.  R.O.A.R.  stands  for  “Restore  Our  Alienated 
Rights,”  and  the  “alienation”  to  them  stands  for  more  than  simply 
busing;  it  is  for  large  scale  changes  in  the  society  which  frighten 
them.  I think  we  can  predict  that  if  the  ROAR  people  come  to 
more  power  than  they  have  now  — if  they  get  places  on  the  School 
Committee,  for  example  — they  will  try  to  force  the  schools  back 
to  a more  limited  set  of  functions. 

The  money  problems  are  only  part  of  this.  You  always  have  a 
battle  between  those  people  who  see  the  function  of  schooling  as 
essentially  to  fit  children  to  the  society  as  it  now  is,  who  see  school- 
ing performing  a conservative  function,  and  those  who  see  schooling 
as  helping  kids  to  change.  Obviously  there  is  a substantial  amount  of 
racism  at  the  root  of  the  anti-busing  movement  in  Boston,  but  I 
think  it’s  a mistake  to  simply  dismiss  it  as  that.  There  are  other 
elements:  one  is  a strong  attachment  to  the  feeling  that  old  pat- 
terns of  neighborhood  life  are  being  attacked.  People  want  to  go 
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back  to  a period  in  which  family  and  school  and  church  all  worked 
together  to  keep  kids  in  line,  partly  through  their  commitment  to 
an  old  set  of  neighborhood  values.  In  South  Boston,  Charlestown 
and  East  Boston  there  really  is  a sense  of  extended  family,  of 
community,  and  those  other  things  of  which  sociologists  are 
always  mourning  the  loss.  Of  course  there’s  a very  ugly  underside 
to  those  values,  which  is  an  attitude  toward  outsiders,  particularly 
those  with  a different  skin  color,  but  their  fears  of  the  impact  of 
busing  on  their  neighborhoods  cannot  be  dismissed  as  out-and-out 
racism.  If  these  people  come  to  power,  there  will  be  even  more  of 
an  effort  than  there  now  is  to  keep  the  function  of  schooling  very 
narrowly  circumscribed  to  reproducing  the  social  structure  of  the 
old  order. 

I’m  a classic  reformer  in  that  sense;  I mean  I always  want  to 
push  to  get  kids  out  of  their  neighborhoods,  get  them  to  see  more 
alternatives,  more  choice,  but  in  these  times  I am  prepared  to  do 
all  this  inexpensively  or  not  at  all. 

AR:  Do  you  think  loss  of  financial  support  will  harm  the  schools 
fundamentally  ? 

Schwartz:  In  some  areas,  no.  I really  do  subscribe  to  the  Coleman 
Report’s  point  about  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  a school  not 
making  the  crucial  difference.  It’s  no  longer  an  academic  question; 
the  schools  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  do  with  less  money.  I am 
not  convinced  that  innovative,  alternative  kinds  of  programs 
necessarily  cost  more;  there  are  start-up  costs,  and  then  you  need 
to  evaluate  so  that  you’ll  know  whether  you  are  getting  anywhere. 
Part  of  the  problem  that  reformers  are  always  faced  with  is  that 
there  is  a kind  of  double  standard.  People  feel  under  no  obligation 
whatever  to  have  to  defend  or  evaluate  what  they’re  currently 
doing,  but  if  you  want  to  do  something  new,  normally  all  kinds  of 
restrictions  are  laid  on. 

Fear  of  bigness  is  a conservative  one,  and  perhaps  my  other  idea 
of  decentralizing  the  schools  would  appeal  to  the  conservatives.  I 
have  the  impression  that  if  we  had  some  decent  studies  of  this,  we 
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could  show  that  large  size  doesn’t  really  save  money,  that  bigness 
itself  has  led  to  costliness  and  inefficiency.  You  certainly  see  it  in 
the  layer  upon  layer  upon  layer  of  administration  that  you  find  in  a 
place  like  Boston.  That  has  enormous  cost  to  it;  among  other  things 
even  principals  no  longer  feel  that  they  have  any  real  decision- 
making authority. 

I spent  a year  teaching  in  Denmark  in  the  sixties,  in  a school 
with  a thousand  students,  first  grade  through  twelfth.  The  head  of 
the  school  taught  half-time,  and  he  had  one  assistant  who  taught 
three-quarters  time,  and  a secretary.  That  was  it  for  administration. 
There  was  no  local  bureaucracy  at  all;  they  dealt  directly  with 
the  iMinistry  of  Education.  In  an  American  district  of  that  size, 
you  would  have  downtown  bureaucrats,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
full-time  administrators  in  the  school.  Part  of  the  reason  that  the 
school  could  be  run  so  easily  had  to  do  with  the  set  of  expectations 
that  people  brought  to  the  school;  the  function  by  American  stan- 
dards was  narrowly  defined. 

AR:  lT/7/  any  ma]or  part  of  the  curriculum  be  cut  out? 

Schwartz:  I assume  that  reading  and  writing  and  math  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  basic  functions  of  the  school,  and  properly  so. 
Particularly  in  cities,  the  schools  have  to  deliver  basic  skills  better 
than  they  have  historically  done,  it  would  not  particularly  alarm 
me  if  one  consequence  of  the  recession  were  that  there  were 
more  pressure  on  the  schools  to  drop  global  ambitions  and  begin 
to  teach  literacy  skills.  The  nervousness  I have  about  that  has 
more  to  do  with  methodology  and  content  than  with  the  idea  itself. 

AR:  Do  you  think  the  conservatives  are  voorried  about  the  fact 
that  their  children  may  not  be  learning  to  read  as  well  as  they 
should? 

Schwartz:  My  impression  is  that  there  is  a substantial  amount 
of  disaffection  with  the  public  schools  in  this  respect.  The  major- 
ity of  parents  who  wind  up  using  the  district  high  schools  con- 
sider them  schools  of  last  resort.  They  criticize  the  schools,  but 
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not  because  they  aren’t  “open”  enough.  They  criticize  discipline,  of 
course,  but  also  the  teaching  of  the  basic  skills.  Over  and  over  you 
hear . horror  stories  about  students  who  can’t  read  when  they 
graduate.  Small  shopowners  will  say,  “I  have  this  girl,  and  she 
can’t  add,  she  can’t  write,  she  can’t  do  anything  which  she  should 
be  able  to  do.” 

This  is  why  pressure  for  change  now  runs  in  two  directions. 
One  is  the  enormous  pressure  to  make  sure  that  kids  who  graduate 
from  high  school  have  basic  competency.  The  state  of  Oregon, 
for  example,  now  has  competency-based  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation,  and  being  able  to  change  a flat  tire  is  among 
the  requirements!  On  the  other  hand  I see  more  pressure  on 
schools  to  introduce  their  students  to  the  world  of  work,  even  the 
fact  of  work,  give  them  some  sense  of  the  range  of  occupations 
open  to  them  and  some  sense  of  the  basic  skills  they  are  going 
to  need  to  function  in  those  occupations.  The  exciting  part  of 
that  for  me  is  that  from  an  earlier  age,  kids  are  going  to  have 
to  get  outside  the  walls  of  the  school  in  order  to  explore. 

As  for  the  conservatives,  they  may  not  like  the  word  “explora- 
tion,” but  they  do  want  career  education.  They  do  want  their 
kids  to  be  prepared  to  hold  jobs.  Right  now  this  school  system 
neither  prepares  kids  for  college  nor  prepares  them  for  work. 
Even  though  I am  appalled  at  the  notion  of  making  early  decisions 
for  a child,  and  saying  to  him  “You’re  going  to  wind  up  working 
on  the  docks,”  it’s  even  worse  to  guarantee  him  nothing  at  all. 

One  reason  why  there’s  been  relatively  little  pressure  on  the 
district  high  schools  to  perform  in  the  past  is  that  most  students 
have,  on  completion  of  school  or  even  before,  been  able,  through 
parental  connections,  to  get  themselves  either  into  whatever  is 
the  local  factory  or  trade  union  or  political  system  one  way  or 
another.  One  effect  of  the  economy  is  that  families  are  no  longer 
able  to  deliver  access  to  jobs  in  quite  that  old  way.  Schools  are 
going  to  come  to  matter  more. 

Pressure  for  change,  at  least  in  Boston,  historically  has  come 
entirely  from  the  black  community,  because  the  blacks  have  not 
had  control  over  any  branch  of  industry  or  any  trade  unions  or  the 
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political  system;  therefore,  their  kids  needed  the  credentials  and 
they  needed  the  skills  that  only  schools  can  proyide  to  be  able 
to  go  out  and  compete  without  haying  somebody  there  to  open 
the  door  for  them. 

If  this  situation  spreads  to  the  whites  as  well,  economic  pressure 
may  force  the  schools  to  do  a better  job. 


QUICK  TO  TEACH;  SLOW  TO  LEARN 
Survivors 

any  pedestrian  knows 
live  cautiously. 

Teachers  are  as  old  as  Solomon 
and  Horace  with  his  via  media. 
Establishments  mean  us 
to  endure;  so  we  instruct. 

The  Bible  says 

watergates  held  back  the  floods. 

We  fend  ofl  fire  and  firing. 

And  anyone  can  stand 
who  learns  to  card  and  spin 
grow  beans 
and  keep  the  left  hand 
ignorant  of  its  mate. 

And  shall  1 teach  the  arts 
of  burrowing  and  raking 
who  never  sowed  carefully 
and  therefore  reaped 
the  fruit  of  seeds  cast  wildly? 

Or  serve  the  needs 

and  never  know 

what  shelters  students  need 

and  if  they  don’t  endure 
(or  I)  and  wander  in  the  shade 
tell  old  Solomon 
we  got  wisdom 
we  did  not  understand? 


Alice  Moser  Claudel 
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Recession,  South 

Drawing  Back  or  Leading  Out 


MICHAEL  MOTT 


heerfulness  was  always  breaking  in.”  This  is  the 
last  day  of  March,  1975.  I wait  out  a tenure  decision.  There  are 
the  Federal  and  local  tax  papers  to  file.  There  are  last  quarter’s 
papers  to  grade  and  the  grades  to  get  in.  A near  neighbor  was 
shot  by  strangers  walking  his  dog.  A tornado  struck  exactly  a 
week  ago,  bringing  down  whole  streets  of  houses  in  the  north- 
west part  of  town.  All  this  added  up  and  more  (the  State  of  this 
Nation,  the  unstating  of  another  nation  . . .)  makes  up  a poor  re- 
sistance against  the  explosion  of  Spring  in  Atlanta.  Five  days  ago  in 
Boston  the  wind  was  like  a knife  and  the  temperature  was  just 
above  zero.  Here  it  is  in  the  sixties,  shirt-sleeve  weather.  Redbud 
blossom  and  crabapple  compete,  azaleas  are  out  and  dogwood  is  on 
the  point  of  coming  out.  Birdsong  comes  from  every  corner  of 
the  sunlit  garden. 

As  I walked  by  the  lawns  and  flowerbeds  of  the  big  houses  of 
Lullwater  this  morning  on  my  way  to  the  campus,  a car  went 
by  with  a sticker  on  the  back  bumper:  “I  HELP  FIGHT  POV- 
ERTY, I TTORK!”  Lucky  to  be  able  to,  I thought.  Lucky  to 
have  a job,  I thought,  on  the  way  to  mine.  Well,  I have  a job, 
I have  a job  I like.  Moreover,  in  the  old  days  when  I worked  in 
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publishing,  I was  certain  of  a month’s  pay.  There  were  no  tenure 
decisions  then.  There  was  no  assurance  that  I would  be  employed 
for  a further  eighteen  months  short  of  some  happening  so  dramatic 
it  would  be  a job  for  either  the  undertaker  or  the  A.A.U.P.  . . . 

Security  some  men  call  the  suburbs  of  hell, 

Only  a dead  wall  between  . . . 

— so  says  Webster,  or  rather  Bosola  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  a 
play  I taught  the  Freshmen  last  year.  What  a good  tag,  or  what 
a good  bone  to  gnaw  on!  ...  Fearfulness  is  always  breaking  in. 

One  of  my  colleagues  said  sardonically  the  other  day  at  table: 
“When  I watch  ‘The  Waltons’  I can’t  help  thinking;  if  they  can 
only  hold  out  for  another  few  years  of  The  Depression,  there 
will  be  another  World  War,  and  they  will  all  be  fully  employed.” 

Some  things  are  always  with  us  — death  and  taxes  — some  pass 
like  Summer  lightning,  or  a tornado.  At  this  time  last  year  we 
had  the  streakers  — earlier  in  the  South  for  obvious  reasons.  Was 
it  only  last  year! 

This  week,  this  year,  Viet  Nam  goes  under.  There  are  no  pro- 
tests, no  marches.  Is  it  stupid  even  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
a protest  march?  — as  a Humanist  or  Humanitarian  gesture,  we 
protest  the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings? 
Old  History.  When  1 listen  to  my  set  of  records  of  the  Harvard 
Bust  of  1969  I’m  half  amazed  they  had  radio  then.  . . . An  exag- 
geration, of  course.  This  is  nostalgia  of  a kind,  like  “Depression 
Nostalgia.” 

In  a week’s  time,  I go  back  to  Ohio  for  a week’s  conference 
honoring  John  Crowe  Ransom.  When  I left  Gambler  in  1970, 
our  neighbor  and  friend  was  alive.  He  was  more  alive  than  most 
of  us.  That  June  Commencement  at  Kenyon  College  we  were  all 
of  us  worn  out  by  what  followed  on  the  shootings  at  Kent  State 
and  Jackson  State.  The  campus  was  swarming  with  workers  in 
hard  hats  protesting  the  visit  of  the  commencement  speaker.  One 
black  worker  carried  a placard  with  the  message:  “Olaf  Palmer, 
the  George  Wallace  of  Sweden.”  There  was  a faculty  procession. 
There  was  a procession  of  Alumni  (some  in  funny  hats).  There 
was  a procession  of  workers.  There  were  strawberry  girls  in 
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Swedish  costumes.  There  were  Security  men  in  the  buildings  and 
the  bushes.  Only  Kingsley  Amis  or  Lewis  Carroll  could  have 
done  justice  to  that  scene.  It  was  a long  time  ago:  it  was  a curious 
time  to  live  through  then. 

Meanwhile,  now,  March,  1975,  we  are  all  supposed  to  be 
tightening  something.  Perhaps  it’s  our  belts.  Perhaps  we  are  draw- 
ing in  other  things,  tightening  the  skin  of  our  faces,  quite  possibly 
our  minds  under  the  set  of  skin  and  bone.  Those  who  took  few 
enough  risks  before  demonstrate  forcibly  that  they  will  take  none 
now. 

When  should  you  take  risks,  after  all?  As  an  undergraduate? 
As  a graduate?  As  an  instructor?  As  a full  professor?  No  matter 
how  long  or  short  your  hair  may  be,  clearly  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
let  it  down  in  public.  We  all  know  that.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
brave.  Aren’t  we  still  paying  for  the  last  party,  if  that  was  what 
it  was? 

The  freaks  and  casualties  appear  to  have  been  cleared  off  stage 
somewhere.  The  streakers  are  departed.  Perhaps  the  whole  crowd 
are  waiting  in  the  wings  to  take  over  in  one  last  great  Dionysian 
orgy,  but  it’s  Apollo’s  hour  now.  There  is  no  dancing  in  the 
street.  The  Dean  is  a likeable  young  man,  and  we  are  all  out  to 
please  him.  Nobody,  as  far  as  I know,  is  teaching  Auden’s  “Under 
Which  Lyre,”  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem,  Harvard,  1946,  in  his 
course. 

The  law  students  talk  “shop.”  The  pre-meds  talk  “shop.”  The 
faculty  talk  “shop.”  I am  talking  “shop”  right  now.  Does  anyone 
now  talk  anything  except  “shop”? 

A student  of  Creative  Writing  asks  me  if  I will  still  be  willing 
to  read  his  poetry:  he  is  transferring  from  an  English  Major  to 
a Biology  Major.  1 am  shocked  at  his  question,  but  of  course  don’t 
show  it.  I should  be  apologizing  to  him  because  I don’t  know 
more  Biology.  Instead,  I apologize  to  myself.  I only  wish  I had 
more  Science  Majors  in  my  Creative  Writing  Class  — in  all  my 
English  classes! 

Meanwhile,  the  English  Majors  wonder  whether  or  not  to  go 
on  to  Graduate  School,  and  the  English  Graduates  wonder  about 
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almost  everything.  Perhaps  they  dream  of  a “terminal”  degree 
greater  than  a Ph.D.,  which  will  insure  them  a place  at  the  High 
Table  forever.  But  any  speculation  of  that  sort  is  unkind. 

The  grants  dry  up.  Daily  a traveller  returns  to  declare  that 
another  oasis  is  a mirage.  The  State’s  Council  for  the  Arts  is  out 
of  funds  for  next  year.  This  may  mean  the  closing  of  many  pro- 
grams and  the  curtailing  of  others,  like  the  Poetry  in  the  Schools 
Program,  which  has  been  flourishing  in  the  state.  The  Cultural 
Arts  Chairmen  of  the  P.T.A.s  in  the  suburbs  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  invite  professional  artists,  dancers,  and  poets  into  these 
schools.  It  is  the  schools  outside  Atlanta  that  will  suffer.  I think 
of  the  astonishingly  receptive  children  in  Bartow  County  I taught 
two  years  ago.  I think  also  of  the  children  in  South  Georgia  my 
wife  was  teaching  weaving  to  earlier  this  month. 

Next  week  will  be  Albert  Schweitzer  Centenary  Week  here, 
honoring  a man  who  combined  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  enrich- 
ing both.  It  is  also  Black  Week.  Two  girls  from  the  Black  Students 
Union  were  correcting  a pile  of  printed  posters  on  the  bus  this 
morning.  They  were  horrified  at  the  number  of  mistakes  in  the 
program.  So  was  I,  eavesdropping  on  their  conversation.  Then  I 
grew  irritated  with  myself  for  becoming  so  drawn  into  the 
situation.  Most  student  posters  have  their  errors.  Why  feel  so 
protective  then.^  No,  I could  have  wished  their  posters  perfect 
for  them. 

There  are  now  two  evaluation  forms  for  all  courses.  I had  to 
hand  out  the  college  forms  and  the  department  forms  while  I 
was  giving  out  my  own  final  tests  in  the  last  week  of  classes.  The 
timing  seems  inept.  I tell  myself  that  only  the  students  really 
know  enough  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  teaching  they  are  receiv- 
ing. I haven’t  the  least  idea  what  goes  on  in  the  classes  of  my 
colleagues.  I doubt  whether  they  know  any  more  about  what 
goes  on  in  my  classes.  iMoreover,  student  evaluation  was  one  of 
the  things  most  of  us  were  vaguely  ^or  in  those  remote  Sixties. 
Now  the  whole  process  disturbs  me.  I object  to  the  fact  that  the 
students  are  ''required''  to  fill  in  at  least  the  college  form.  I keep 
telling  myself  that  none  of  this  will  change  the  way  in  which  I 
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teach.  Probably  it  has  already  done  so,  by  reaction  one  way  or 
the  other.  “Mirror,  mirror,  on  the  wall  ...” 

I find  myself,  too,  studying  the  published  grade  lists  of  my 
colleagues.  Meanwhile,  I keep  up  the  illusion  with  myself  that  I 
continue  to  grade  in  the  only  way  I know  how,  sending  out  clear 
messages:  “A-excellent;  B-average;  C-just  satisfactory;  D-disaster; 
F-a  waste  of  your  time  and  mine.”  Perhaps  I do.  Perhaps  I still 
grade  that  way.  Perhaps  the  grade  situation  was  “sold  out”  by 
those  who  thought  they  had  good  motives  in  the  Sixties,  those 
who  failed  no  one  who  was  likely  to  be  conscripted.  Perhaps 
the  grading  system  has  not  been  “sold  out.”  Perhaps  it  was  never 
healthier.  But,  “No,”  I say  to  the  disappointed,  “No,  B is  not  a 
failing  grade,  nor  is  C.”  And  1 also  rehearse  in  my  mind  a justi- 
fication for  that  Creative  Writing  Class  in  which  well  over  half 
the  students  received  A’s.  More  than  half  the  class  were  excellent 
students. 

Recession  means  a drawing  back.  Education  means,  I think,  a 
leading  out.  I wish  I had  had  more  Classics,  as  well  as  more 
Science  courses.  If  it  does  mean  a leading  out,  then  it  seems  a 
good  time  to  think  about  several  things.  What  is  it  that  we  are 
anxious  to  get  ourselves  and  others  out  of.^  Are  we  drawing  back 
on  ourselves  in  some  ways,  while  practicing  a foolish  inflation 
and  destruction  of  values  in  other  ways?  Above  all,  how  shall 
we  lead,  when  the  very  verb  “lead”  has  become,  like  the  noun 
“discipline,”  something  of  a no-no  word? 

Yet  I have  my  own  discipline.  I lead  myself  out  of  all  kinds 
of  things  all  the  time.  I also  love  rhetoric,  another  no-no  word. 
While  the  make-up  “no-no”  smacks,  as  it  should  do,  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

I struggle  to  keep  the  language  operative  — no,  true\  I struggle 
daily  against  those  who  would  make  English  “inoperative”  (not 
only  against  the  Ron  Zieglers  either,  but  against  the  new  barbarians 
who  write  their  own  jargon  in  the  P.L.M.A.  Journal  and  else- 
where). I would  struggle  anyway,  but  I am  paid  to  teach  English. 

For  that  struggle  I need  all  three  — leadership,  discipline,  and 
good  rhetoric.  There  is  nothing  reactionary  about  all  this  — it  is 
radical  “to  the  roots.” 
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Above  all,  I know  I need  to  take  risks.  What  is  more,  I know, 
as  I suppose  everybody  knows,  that  paradoxically,  the  worst  risk 
of  all  is  the  refusal  to  take  risks  — to  play  it  safe.  I don’t  need 
security  then.  I need  Spring,  but  not  security.  Yes,  I need  Spring, 
all  the  seasons,  all  the  changes,  root  and  flower  and  foliage  — 
austerity  winter,  affluent  summer  . . . 

T hou  shalt  not  write  thy  doctor's  thesis 
On  education  . . . 

— says  Auden  in  that  poem  for  the  Seventies,  “Under  Which 
Lyre.” 

I take  warning,  recalled  by  a poem,  and  by  birdsong. 

Spirit  of  Auden,  spirit  of  Doctor  Johnson,  spirits  of  others,  save 
me  from  grave  men,  keep  me  both  sensible  and  silly,  help  me  to 
grade  my  papers  in  the  garden. 


FOR  MARIE,  THE  N T ELLECT  U 

We  all  need  illusion, 
yes, 

Ajax  collected  cattle 
to  kill  saying 
these  are  men,  these 
my  enemies. 

We  sat  at  lunch,  but  we 
didn’t  eat,  Marie; 

and  you  told  me  why  Lear  was  a fool, 
why  Cordelia  was  worthy 
for  taking  risks. 

You  know  as  well  as  bitterly  I how 

reality  kills,  and  you  had  no  patience 

with  Desdemona  because  you  said 

she  was  only  a rich  girl  who 

couldn’t  have  been  so  pure, 

she  would  have  betrayed 

Othello  (you  didn’t  say  “the  Black  Moor”) 

sooner  or  later,  anyway. 

Then  you  went  for  a bowl  of  cottage  cheese, 
and  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  it  was  as  if 
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we  had  never  crossed  the  heath  to  meet 

or  burned  the  battlefields  of  Troy 

until  your  eyes  made  my  face  red 

with  grief,  or  cooled 

one  noon  of  summer 

by  the  flutter  of 

some  mumal  truths. 

lo  became  a heifer  for  love, 

Narcissus  a white  bloom 
down  by  the  river.  Marie, 
at  a table  the  frail  candle 
melted  into  the  saucer. 

Ajax  insane,  Othello  wild, 
all  deaths  inevitable, 

Steppenwolf  deceived. 

I have  loved  a man 
who  never  touches  me.  Marie, 
beware  of  libraries;  histories 
deceive  like  heroes 
fail.  Words  are  more  illusory 
than  dreams.  Old  woman/child, 
by  Wednesday  it  was  as  if 
we  never  left  our  tents, 

or:  couldn’t  love. 

Madeline  Bass 


KATY  PAYNE 


Education  — 
Out  of  Fashion? 


A Possible  Way 
Out  oj  the  Gloom 

OTTY  R.  NORWOOD 


T,„  rosy  glow  of  the  sixties  has  faded  for  public  educa- 
tion. Gone  are  the  grandly  funded  Federal  programs  for  upgrad- 
ing school  curriculums,  the  new  school  buildings  that  quickened 
interest  in  better  programs,  many  of  the  first  rate  graduate  schools 
in  teacher  education  that  attracted  the  bright,  young  liberal  arts 
and  science  students,  and  gone,  too,  for  a sizable  segment  of  the 
public  is  the  commitment  to  the  idea  that  through  better  education 
the  world  could  become  a better  place  to  live. 

How  did  education  find  its  way  to  this  slippery  slope?  Partially 
because  of  public  reaction  to  the  active  role  taken  by  educators  in 
the  Vietnam  War  and  student  activism  in  the  schools;  partially 
because  the  populace  and  government  could  see  little  or  no  rela- 
tionship between  what  was  spent  on  research  or  program  improve- 
ment and  educational  quality  as  they  perceived  it  (Legislators  in 
New  York  State  note  that  while  the  annual  appropriation  for  State 
Aid  for  schools  between  1965  and  1972  increased  by  over  a bilhon 
and  a half  dollars,  the  percentage  of  students  scoring  below  min- 
imum competency  in  reading  increased  by  6%);  partially  be- 
cause of  a growing  community  conservatism  that  demanded  “back 
to  the  basics.” 
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While  each  of  these  factors  helped  create  the  problem,  they  con- 
stitute in  total  fewer  than  half  of  major  issues.  The  real  culprits 
are  dollars  and  personal  values. 

It  is  only  normal  for  everyone  to  want  more  of  the  good  life,  to 
spend  money  where  it  brings  pleasure,  to  have  a second  car,  or  a 
boat,  a better  refrigerator,  or  a vacation  in  Europe.  These  desires 
are  more  easily  reconciled  with  one’s  total  set  of  values  when  we 
are  told  by  a noted  educator  that  schooling  makes  little  difference 
in  how  well  children  will  do  in  their  lifetimes.  A good  indication 
of  our  new  value  structure  is  the  example  set  by  the  voters  of  a 
Westchester  County  school  system  who,  after  turning  down  the 
total  school  budget  and  rejecting  budget  propositions  for  instruc- 
tional supplies,  instructional  equipment,  library  books  and  the  like, 
approved  a budget  for  high  school  athletics.  There  is  more  we  can 
spend  our  money  on  today,  and  the  media  help  by  constantly  tell- 
ing us  how  important  it  is  to  smell  good,  or  drive  in  comfort,  or 
vacation  in  an  idyllic  paradise.  The  message  is,  “You  are  important; 
you  deserve  all  of  these  things.”  It  is  not  often  that  national  tele- 
vision notes  the  importance  of  good  schools  to  individual  and 
national  welfare.  Thus  values  giving  priority  to  personal  comfort 
over  educational  advancement  are  one  of  a pair  of  pincers  that 
holds  public  education  in  its  jaws. 

The  other  jaw  of  the  pincers  is  the  cost  problem.  Teacher  salaries, 
nationally,  have  increased  by  approximately  49  per  cent  in  the 
past  eight  years.  Given  the  pressure  organized  teacher  groups  have 
been  able  to  bring  upon  State  Legislators  and  their  collective  bar- 
gaining strength,  the  odds  are  that  these  costs  will  continue  to 
climb,  consuming  even  a greater  proportion  of  budgets  than  they 
do  today.  In  addition  to  salaries  and  benefits,  material  costs  can  be 
expected  to  continue  in  their  upward  trend. 

In  a study  done  by  a Citizens  Advisory  Planning  Committee  for 
the  iMamaroneck  Board  of  Education,  an  increase  of  sixty-seven 
percent  in  the  local  tax  rate  was  projected  between  1975  and  1981. 
The  probability  is  that  taxpayers  will  choke  on  that  bill  and  budgets 
will  be  rejected.  Shielded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  umbrella  of 
State  Laws,  teacher  salaries  will  be  protected,  and  senior  teachers. 
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regardless  of  their  competence  or  the  need  for  services  in  their 
academic  discipline,  will  be  maintained.  To  respond  to  taxpayer 
dissatisfaction  and  reduce  costs,  program  cuts  will  have  to  come 
from  the  arts,  from  support  services  like  psychological  aid,  speech 
correction,  and  guidance  personnel,  from  physical  education,  and 
from  special  group  academic  programs  such  as  advanced  placement 
courses.  Class  size  will  be  protected  either  under  contractual  pro- 
visions with  the  teachers  or  by  the  parents  who  see  it  almost  uni- 
versally as  their  number  one  priority. 

the  impact  on  quality 

Good  education  is  difficult  to  measure.  Normally,  we  accept  as  the 
quality  schools  those  that  serve  a high  socioeconomic  constituency 
and  that  send  most  of  their  students  to  college.  Quality  education 
is  much  more  elusive  than  that.  It  can  also  be  found  in  the  school 
system  that  serves  a diverse  student  population  or  where  there  are 
primarily  poor  and  deprived  children.  All  schools  offering  good 
education,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  student  population,  share 
one  common  factor  — programs  that  respond  to  the  specific  needs 
of  the  children  in  their  schools.  As  more  dollar  constraints  are 
placed  upon  schools  and  the  breadth  of  program  shrinks,  quality 
in  this  sense  is  bound  to  be  affected. 

Program  retrenchment  has  been  going  on  in  some  schools  for  the 
past  six  or  seven  years.  By  looking  at  one  of  these,  Mamaroneck,  we 
can  get  some  idea  of  what  has  happened  in  a school  system  that  has 
travelled  the  leading  edge  of  the  wave. 

Reduction  of  Central  Administration.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
taxpayer  looking  for  relief  is  that  the  central  office  is  overstaffed 
with  overpaid  administrators.  Reductions  in  this  staff  cannot  be 
avoided.  An  Assistant  Superintendent  has  been  replaced  by  an  in- 
tern, a public  information  position  eliminated,  and  funds  for  cur- 
riculum improvement  and  summer  teacher  stipends  have  been 
sharply  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Reduction  of  Building  Adjninistration.  The  need  for  Assistant 
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Principals  is  questioned  even  by  the  Parent  Teacher  Association. 
As  a result,  one  high  school  Assistant  Principal  position  and  two 
elementary  Assistant  Principal  positions  have  been  reclassified  as 
interns.  Salaries  of  administrators  have  increased  at  a lower  rate 
over  the  past  seven  years  than  have  those  of  any  other  employee 
classification. 

Consolidation  of  Supporting  Staff.  Custodians,  clerks,  and  teacher 
aide  positions  have  been  reduced  in  number  and  the  positions  of 
Director  of  Music,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  and  Di- 
rector of  Media  eliminated.  Summer  work  for  guidance  counselors 
was  cut  by  twenty-five  percent.  Adult  Education  has  been  dis- 
continued as  a school  function  and  turned  over  to  a citizens  com- 
mittee. Half  of  the  high  school  department  heads  have  been  elim- 
inated and  their  positions  combined  so  that  teachers  in  several 
disciplines  are  now  supervised  by  the  same  person. 

Restrictions  in  Materials,  Supplies,  a?id  Equipment.  In  real  dollars 
our  expenditure  per  pupil  for  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
has  dropped  from  $48.50  in  1968  to  S3 7.80  in  1973.  Teachers  are 
feeling  the  pinch  and  coniplaining  about  insufficient  instructional 
supplies. 

Decrease  in  Student  Frograms.  Summer  School  has  been  eliminated, 
the  school  lunch  program  turned  over  to  a private  caterer,  the  allot- 
ment for  student  field  trips  sharply  reduced,  the  interscholastic 
sports  program  cut  back  and  a number  of  class  sections  reduced 
to  the  limits  allowable  under  the  class-size  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Has  all  of  this  affected  program  quality?  Obviously  it  has,  but 
the  degree  to  which  this  has  happened  is  difficult  to  determine  and 
with  the  divergent  interests  and  values  in  the  community,  difficult 
to  communicate  in  a meaningful  way  to  parents. 


the  njoay  out 

There  is  a way  out  of  this  apparently  gloomy  situation.  American 
education  has  been  put  to  the  test  before  and  has  survived  and 
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flourished.  Having  described  the  problem,  what  are  the  ways  out? 

1.  Put  your  house  in  order.  Every  school  has  inefficiencies  that 
gall  its  community.  Get  rid  of  the  small  annoyances.  Re-examine 
established  procedures  in  looking  for  economies  — our  lunch  pro- 
gram serves  its  purpose  but  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the  adult 
education  program  under  the  citizens  committee  is  better  than 
it  was  under  the  school  system. 

2.  Respond  to  your  constituency . Administrators  must  stay 
ahead  of  the  community  and  provide  leadership.  Leadership  is  not 
simply  responding  to  what  the  community  wants.  Neither  is  it 
moving  the  schools  so  far  ahead  of  the  community  that  the  public 
reaction  tears  at  the  vitals  of  program  and  staff.  In  these  times  more 
than  ever  it  is  important  for  the  community  to  be  involved  and  for 
the  administration  to  respond  to  its  priorities.  The  administrators 
can  then  exercise  the  leadership  they  feel  necessary  to  revise  and 
create  new  program. 

Often,  community  demands  can  offset  staff  cuts  and  be  harnessed 
to  support  other  programs.  In  Mamaroneck,  even  in  the  face  of 
program  reduction  and  the  demand  for  a curtailment  in  spending, 
we  have  increased  our  staff  in  special  education  and  added  a spe- 
cialist in  learning  disabilities  to  each  elementary  school  and  the 
middle  school  in  response  to  leadership  coming  from  the  commu- 
nity. Not  only  have  these  parents  helped  improve  services  but  they 
have  provided  leadership  in  supporting  the  total  school  budget 
with  the  community. 

3.  Establish  priorities.  Put  your  money  where  your  needs  are, 
and  maintain  what  is  important.  Most  communities  fail  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  strong  management,  even  though  they  recognize 
that  state  laws  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  dismiss  teachers 
without  evidence  of  thorough  supervision  and  evaluation.  We  have 
noted  that  within  a few  years,  because  budget  cuts  and  declining 
enrolment  require  fewer  and  fewer  new  teachers,  practically  all 
of  the  staff  will  be  tenured.  If  program  improvement  is  to  occur, 
a considerable  amount  of  administrative  time  spent  with  the  tenured 
teachers  will  be  essential.  One  of  our  priorities,  then,  has  been  the 
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retention  of  supervisory  personnel.  To  maintain  the  positions,  we 
have  assigned  Assistant  Principals  a greater  responsibility  for  pro- 
gram development  and  turned  three  Assistant  Principal  positions  in- 
to internships.  Using  planned,  normal  turnover  of  administrators, 
we  have  achieved  a cost  reduction  but  maintained  leadership. 

Again,  although  we  eliminated  the  position  of  Director  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services,  the  new  job  of  Program  Evaluation  Specialist 
was  created.  This  action  was  a response  to  a community  concern 
that  programs  were  developed  but  their  value  to  students  never 
really  measured.  As  a result  of  this  position,  our  whole  approach  to 
program  development  has  changed  for  the  better. 

4.  Consolidate  services.  With  declining  enrolments  and  shrinking 
budgets,  expensive  programs  for  small  groups  of  students  are  bound 
to  be  threatened.  This  relates  both  to  those  highly  talented  students 
as  well  as  to  those  in  special  education.  Where  it  is  economically 
and  educationally  advantageous,  local  school  districts  must  now 
give  up  some  of  their  autonomy  and  cooperate  with  other  districts 
on  a regional  basis  to  consolidate  some  of  these  expensive  programs. 

5.  Consider  school  district  reorganization.  A Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  in  iMamaroneck  has  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion the  elimination  of  two  elementary  schools.  One  of  the  re- 
maining two  schools  would  serve  all  children  in  grades  K to  2 and 
the  other  grades  3 and  4.  The  savings  to  the  district  excluding 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  properties  amount  to  approximately  one 
million  dollars.  Obviously,  this  is  an  extremely  unpopular  proposal. 
The  committee’s  point,  however,  is  that  sooner  or  later  the  com- 
munity will  have  to  measure  this  or  some  other  type  of  reorganiza- 
tion against  the  loss  of  essential  programs.  Mamaroneck  is  not  alone 
in  this  predicament.  Enrolments  across  the  nation  are  declining. 

All  indications  are  that  the  school  budget  crunch  will  remain 
for  the  next  several  years.  The  major  challenge  for  the  educator 
is  to  convince  the  taxpayers  that  what  is  happening  in  the  schools 
is  essential  and  worthwhile  and  that  their  dollars  are  well  spent.  At 
the  same  time,  to  preserve  quality  as  best  we  can,  the  old  ways 
must  change  and  better  means  found  to  deliver  our  services  to  chil- 
dren and  young  adults. 


DIANA  WISE 


Independence 
and  Survival 


Mr.  Chips,  Goodbye 


H.  THOMAS  JAMES 

J ames  B.  Conant,  speaking  from  a platform  in  Atlantic 
City  in  1952,  got  headlines  all  over  the  country  for  calling  private 
schools  divisive.  Even  if  1 wanted  headlines  all  over  the  country, 
I certainly  wouldn’t  get  them  by  restating  that  point.  Someone 
has  said  that  historical  events  occur  twice,  once  to  be  perceived 
as  tragedy  and  the  second  time  as  farce!  Not  only  are  schools  in 
the  private  sector  generally  accepted  now  as  divisive,  their  claim 
to  that  effect  has  become  their  mainstay  in  recruitment,  their 
main  justification  for  existence,  and  indeed,  in  many  cases  the 
basis  for  advancing  requests  for  government  support.  Witness  the 
recent  and  influential  book:  American  Nonpublic  Schools  by  Otto 
F.  Kraushaar;  its  subtitle  is  “Patterns  of  Diversity.”  This  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  kind  of  transformations  that  have 
occurred  over  time  that  have  so  fascinated  Larry  Cremin  and 
other  historians  of  education;  23  years  ago  the  word  “divisive” 
was  pejorative,  offended  countless  supporters  of  non-government- 
supported  schooling,  and  touched  off  one  of  the  recurrent  up- 
roars so  common  in  the  media  covering  education;  today  the 
word  has  a benign  meaning  — note  “diversity  by  design,”  as  a 
term  used  frequently,  not  only  in  the  media,  but  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  by  Presidents  as  well,  as  an  argument  for  public 
funding  of  nonpublic  schools. 
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I have  found  much  in  the  literature  about  the  financial  crisis 
facing  the  independent  schools,  so  much  in  fact  that  I came  to 
doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a meeting  in  the  history  of  NAIS 
where  the  current  crisis  in  financing  wasn’t  discussed.  My  guess 
is  the  independent  schools  will  survive  this  crisis  as  they  have  sur- 
vived through  perennial  crises:  those  that  are  of  viable  size,  well 
managed,  and  strategically  located  to  meet  competition  from  all 
the  varied  sources  will  survive  and  prosper;  those  that  are  not  will 
suffer  grievously  till  times  are  better,  and  some  will  close.  One 
might  comment  at  this  point  that  over  the  long  run  the  inde- 
pendent schools  that  do  best  will  turn  out  the  largest  percentage 
of  students  who  enter  careers  to  which  the  labor  market  pays 
the  highest  rewards  over  the  long  run,  for  these  are  the  kinds 
of  alumni  that  help  build  the  great  endowments  and  best  manage 
the  assets  of  the  school  over  the  long  run.  One  must  fear  for  the 
future  of  many  schools  that  have  not  learned  this  lesson.  The 
highest  rewards  in  our  society  go  now  to  those  who  fight  their 
way  up  the  hard  way  to  leadership  of  political,  banking,  tech- 
nological, and  material  and  service  producing  corporations  and  in 
popular  entertainment.  If  1 read  Dr.  Kraushaar’s  data  correctly, 
only  one  percent  of  the  Protestant  students,  and  only  twelve  per- 
cent of  the  independent  school  students  aspire  to  these  roles,  with 
Catholic  students  falling  in  between.  I’m  not  arguing  that  we 
don’t  need  poets,  philosophers,  happy  craftsmen,  potters,  and 
gardeners,  for  indeed  I believe  we  do;  I am  simply  pointing  out 
that  they  rarely  help  with  building  endowments.  A recent  article 
in  Chicago,  January  1975,  on  the  private  schools  was  titled  “Keep- 
ing Kids  Safe  from  Democracy”  and  subtitled  “The  Uniquely 
Privileged  Are  Different  from  You  and  Me,”  an  obvious  refer- 
ence to  a famous  Fitzgerald  quote.  One  might  paraphrase  Hem- 
ingway’s tart  reply  to  say  yes,  they  know  less  about  how  to 
survive  in  a democracy.  The  public  schools  continue  to  perform 
their  traditional  function  of  escalating  children  up  through  the 
socioeconomic  classes,  and  few  among  the  lower  socioeconomic 
levels  and  deprived  minorities  are  confused  by  either  romantic 
talk  or  plausible  research.  The  socioeconomic  escalator  runs  two 
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ways,  and  those  among  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle 
class  who  choose  to  drop  out  provide  the  counterflow  that  makes 
room  at  the  top  for  children  of  the  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
who  persist  with  their  education.  VVe  live  in  a vastly  complex 
technological  society  with  insatiable  demands  for  knowledgeable 
people  to  keep  it  running,  and  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
dedicated  to  keeping  it  running.  Out  of  this  majority  will  come 
the  inventions  and  adaptations  and  the  energy  to  keep  it  running 
and  improve  it.  If  the  reservoirs  of  middle-  and  upper-middle- 
class  children  who  were  expected  to  run  it  reject  the  discipline 
and  refuse  to  achieve  the  knowledge  necessary,  another  reservoir 
will  be  tapped  and  the  hardworking  children  of  blue-collar 
parents  and  less  privileged  ethnic  groups  will  be  gathered  into  the 
roles  of  the  new  elite.  Revolution  we  may  have,  but  not  the  kind 
of  violent  revolution  talked  about  by  present-day  romantics; 
rather  its  progress  will  be  marked  by  the  orderly  selection  of 
qualified  people,  whatever  their  background,  who  will  make  the 
adaptations,  invent  the  new  technologies,  and  find  the  energy 
sources  we  need.  The  independent  schools  that  face  this  fact  and 
adjust  their  search  and  admissions’  policies  accordingly  are  more 
likely  to  find  the  future  less  shocking  than  those  that  do  not; 
they  will  also  be  more  justified  in  their  claims  to  training  the 
leaders  of  the  future. 

The  economic  circumstances  we  are  now  in  undoubtedly  are 
more  threatening  to  survival  of  the  independent  schools  than 
better  times,  but  I’ve  already  indicated  my  belief  that  it’s  no  great 
threat,  given  good  management,  either  in  the  short  or  the  long 
run,  for  the  percentages  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  students 
enrolled  in  private  schools  have  remained  fairly  steady  through 
good  times  and  bad,  ranging  through  most  of  this  century  from 
7 to  13  percent  of  the  total  school  population.  This  relative 
stability  also  indicates  that  while  the  private  schools  did  not  pick 
up  a proportionate  share  of  the  great  baby-booms  following  the 
two  world  wars,  neither  did  they  suffer  much  of  a decline  when 
the  baby  booms  were  over;  nor  did  economic  depressions  have 
much  effect  on  enrollments  in  the  private  sector. 
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We  haven’t  yet,  of  course,  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  steady  de- 
cline in  annual  live  births  which  began  fifteen  years  ago,  the  longest 
and  deepest  decline  in  our  history  with  no  end  yet  in  sight.  Live 
births  peaked  in  1959  at  4.3  million  per  year,  and  then  declined 
steadily  to  3.5  million,  indicating  that  if  births  stabilized  at  that 
point  it  would  eventually  mean  a reduction  in  school  enrollments 
of  perhaps  20  percent.  Live  births  have  indeed  stayed  down,  and 
dropped  further  in  1973  to  3.2  million.  I haven’t  seen  the  1974 
figures  yet,  but  they  are  expected  to  be  lower  again.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, children  who  don’t  get  born  don’t  show  up  in  school 
later!  The  figure  I saw  two  years  ago  indicated  that  elementary 
enrollments  were  down  by  460,000.  This  loss  in  enrollment  will 
continue.  Last  year  it  exceeded  600,000  and  this  year  will  approach 
three-quarters  of  a million.  More  importantly,  it  is  cumulative 
and  cannot  be  turned  around  for  at  least  five  years.  If  live  births 
stay  relatively  stable  at  below  3.3  million  per  year,  as  they  have 
for  the  past  five  years,  or  decline  further,  as  current  estimates 
suggest  they  may,  the  loss  of  clientele  from  the  schools  will 
approximate  more  than  20  percent.  My  plea  is  for  planning  wise 
use  of  the  resources  released  by  this  decline  for  the  improvement 
of  education,  for  shifting  resources  among  levels  of  education,  and 
for  extending  educational  services.  The  dislocations  we  have  al- 
ready experienced,  such  as  cuts  in  school  staff,  a growing  over- 
supply of  new  teachers,  and  building  shutdowns,  are  only  the 
leading  edge  of  more  massive  dislocations  to  come  as  schools  enter 
a period  of  decline  in  enrollments  that  will  persist  certainly 
through  this  decade,  probably  through  the  next,  and  perhaps 
through  the  turn  of  the  century.  I have  been  utterly  astounded 
on  the  one  hand  at  the  surprise  expressed  from  time  to  time  as 
these  perfectly  predictable  consequences  flowing  from  data  avail- 
able for  more  than  a decade  continue  to  surface.  For  instance,  a 
front-page  article  in  a Chicago  paper  as  late  as  this  week  noted 
that  the  baby  boom  was  over!  It  pointed  out  that  some  schools 
were  closing,  that  one  suburban  district  had  lost  25  percent  of  its 
elementary  school  enrollment,  and  that  the  situation  was  so  dire 
that  even  tenured  teachers  might  lose  their  jobs.  On  the  other 
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hand,  I am  appalled  at  the  continued  tendency  of  the  educational 
establishment  to  ignore  things  they  can’t  do  anything  about.  Not 
until  last  month  did  the  AASA  get  out  a monograph  discussing 
for  the  first  time  the  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  a problem 
virtually  unknown  in  this  century  — how  to  cut  back  an  institu- 
tion attuned  from  its  creation  to  growth.  And  again  in  the  Chicago 
papers  this  week  a front-page  story  — how  budget-makers  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  keep  people  on  the  job  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  the  clientele  they  serve  — they  were  entered  in  the  budget 
at  one  dollar  per  year,  though  paid  full  salaries,  which  has  resulted 
in  a deficit  approaching  ten  million  dollars.  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  betting  on  an  increase  in  state  aids  to  cover 
the  deficit!  Covered  or  not,  the  strategem  raises  serious  questions 
of  the  kind  not  infrequently  raised  in  other  governmental  agencies 
in  recent  years. 

the  weak  die  quickly 

As  the  independent  schools  did  not  take  up  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  postwar  baby  boom,  so  they  are  not  likely  to  suffer 
greatly  from  the  sharp  reductions  in  total  enrollments  ahead. 
There  is  something  about  the  best  of  the  private  schools  that  is 
reminiscent  of  an  oft-quoted  comment  on  the  Mormon  migration; 
to  paraphrase,  cowards  never  start  them,  and  the  weak  ones  die 
off  quickly.  The  survivors,  tested  now  through  two  world  wars, 
several  great  disruptions  of  the  economic  and  social  systems,  and 
still  faced  in  most  cases  with  great  surpluses  of  applicants,  are 
not  likely  to  find  the  current  crisis  any  more  formidable  than 
those  of  the  past. 

Along  with  the  passing  of  the  postwar  wave  of  children  will 
come  other  reductions  in  the  costs  of  social  services,  for  at  the 
same  time  that  this  wave  was  creating  problems  for  schools  it  was 
also  accelerating  our  needs  for  housing  and  hospitals,  doubling 
the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquencies,  swamping  our  custodial  insti- 
tutions, multiplying  accidents  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general  multi- 
plying the  costs  of  other  local  government  agencies  as  well  as 
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schools.  These  statistics,  too,  will  soon  begin  to  decline,  with 
predictable  stabilization  and  perhaps  reduction  ahead  for  govern- 
mental costs  other  than  schools.  In  spite  of  the  dire  predictions 
in  the  late  1 960’s  about  countercultures  and  revolution,  the  young 
people  in  the  leading  edge  of  the  wave  are  now  moving  into  solid 
and  productive  adulthood,  surprisingly  conservative  in  their 
views,  better  educated  than  the  generation  they  follow,  and  in 
general  startlingly  attractive  to  their  older  colleagues  who  a few 
years  ago  were  inclined  to  fear  them.  I am  inclined  to  conclude 
that  the  changing  age  structure  of  our  population  makes  the 
future  look  much  brighter  than  it  seemed  only  a few  years  ago. 

Lest  I’m  thought  too  cheerful  and  optimistic  for  this  time  of 
general  gloom  with  whole  armies  of  Jeremiahs  stalking  the  land, 
let  me  close  with  the  comment  that  the  price  of  survival  will 
probably  be  less  independence.  The  one  big  cloud  I see  forming 
on  the  horizon  that  will  be  a larger  threat  to  the  independence 
of  schools  in  the  private  sector  than  all  the  others  we  talk  about 
is  the  looming  presence  of  the  judicial  system  as  we  begin  the 
long  task  of  hammering  out  procedures  and  due  process  for  mak- 
ing decisions  traditionally  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  particularly 
those  decisions  relating  to  the  rights  of  teachers  and  to  the  rights 
of  children.  As  to  teachers,  just  last  week  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  under  the  lash  of  organized  labor,  changed  its 
mind  about  withdrawing  its  jurisdiction  over  private  schools.  The 
AFL-CIO  brief  argued  that  the  more  than  216,000  teachers  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  private  schools  want  and  need 
protection  of  the  right  to  organize,  and  NLRB  agreed  to  main- 
tain jurisdiction  over  schools  with  at  least  one  million  dollars  in 
annual  revenue.  I doubt  that  that  line  will  hold  at  one  million 
or  that  it  matters  much  if  it  does;  discussions  about  teachers’ 
rights  will  increase.  And  as  to  pupils,  the  burgeoning  efforts  of 
students’  rights  groups  are  getting  court  decisions  affirming  rights 
seldom  if  ever  before  asserted  to  exist  for  children,  and  again  the 
steady  pressure  for  specifying  procedures  and  due  process  for 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  children  are  likely  to  transform  the 
school,  historically  one  of  the  most  authoritarian  institutions  in 
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our  society.  The  handbook  has  been  written:  the  two-volume 
report  by  Nicholas  Hobbs,  Issues  in  the  Classification  of  Children^ 
just  published  by  Jossey-Bass;  the  issues  are  being  refined  and  the 
troops  trained  by  groups  of  action-oriented  lawyers  in  Washing- 
ton, Berkeley,  and  elsewhere.  Again,  anyone  who  thinks  the 
private  sector  will  escape  this  movement  is  a dreamer.  If  any  of 
you  still  haven’t  said  goodbye  to  Mr.  Chips,  these  events  offer 
an  appropriate  occasion  to  do  so. 


ENGLISH  TEACHER 

In  the  long  reading  room  of  her  mind 
She  walks  the  spaced  and  splintered  boards 
That  floor  a warm,  manuring  barn  of  Hardy’s. 

Lawrentian  love  stirs  among  the  dark  ammoniac  harnesses. 

The  kept  heat  of  some  remembered  forge 
Shoots  silent  sparks  of  blood  behind  her  eyes, 

And  the  inner  ear  is  shattered 
By  the  anvil’s  double  ring. 

Anvil! 

Struck  she  is,  and  ringing  with  old  things. 

She  sits  by  all  the  hearths  of  history. 

Hearth,  forge,  barn 
Heat,  shape  and  feed. 

Awash  in  this  millennial  midnight. 

Beside  an  apartment  fireplace. 

Willing  print  of  the  species. 

She  is  close  to  her  Stone  Age  progenitors. 

Turned  in  generation. 

Foot,  head,  hand  are  comfortable  furniture. 

Human  mind  and  woman’s  womb  quicken. 

As  she  sees  a hundred  tongues 
Descend  to  kiss  her  hand. 


Doris  Holmes  Eyges 


Rags  and  Riches 

A Reply 

ROBERT  A.  LLOYD 


Angry  parents  have  reacted  in  recent  months  against  books  in 
schools  in  more  than  a dozen  states,  including  Maryland,  Wiscon- 
sin, South  Dakota,  and  California  . . . There  are  individuals  and 
organizations  eager  to  exploit  the  unrest,  but  they  range  across 
the  spectrum  from  right  to  left,  and  the  only  thing  they  seem  to 
have  in  common  is  their  distrust  of  existing  authority.  During  the 
height  of  the  Charleston  crisis,  the  book  protesters  were  offered 
support  by  such  groups  as  the  John  Birch  Society,  Citizens  for 
Decency  Through  Law,  Guardians  of  Traditional  Education,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  and  the  International 
Workers  Party. 

— “The  Battle  of  the  Books,” 
John  Egerton,  The  Progressive, 
June  1975 


It  must  be  wonderful  to  know,  with  confidence,  what  the 
Great  American  Aspiration  is.  Such  knowledge  gives  those  who 
possess  it  a special  power  in  a pinch:  they  can  explain  to  the 
rest  of  us  who  don’t  know  — a small  group,  perhaps,  and  un- 
identified — what  our  true  priorities  are.  They  can  spell  out  and 
compute  how  we  should  spend  our  time,  our  money,  and  espe- 
cially how  we  should  raise  our  children. 

When  these  aspirational  authorities  do  not  agree,  however,  the 
rest  of  us  are,  I suppose,  thrown  into  confusion.  Presently  our 
country  seems  to  be  trying  to  sort  out  and  reach  agreement  on 
these  matters,  and  these  attempts  seem  to  have  been  stimulated 
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and  reinforced  by  the  recent  recession.  But  conflicts  abound. 
“Back  to  Basics”  is  a slogan  open  to  many  interpretations.  Some 
people  suggest  that  we  should  raise  our  children  to  take  exam- 
inations as  well  as  possible.  Some  suggest  that  social  justice  and 
equality  are  the  most  basic  goals  of  education.  Others  hold  out 
for  specific  academic  disciplines.  Others  consider  the  total  struc- 
ture of  a child’s  experience  and  the  control  of  his  behavior  to 
be  basic.  Elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  H.  Thomas  James  suggests 
that  a private  school  will  “do  best”  which  teaches  its  students 
how  to  make  a lot  of  money.  I am  inclined  to  wait  and  see. 
Perhaps  we  must  continue  to  live  with  multiple  goals  and  recog- 
nize that  some  important  goals  will  remain  undefined  and  un- 
promoted. 

The  explicit  issues  in  the  recent  textbook  controversy  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  (books  containing  “dirty  words”  or 
questions  about  the  legitimacy  of  social  authority),  reflect  more 
deepseated,  less  theoretical  disagreements  or  conflict.  Authority 
and  aspiration  have  an  intimate,  if  clandestine,  relationship  in  our 
minds.  Some  of  the  strongest  pressure  for  back  to  basics  comes  from 
those  segments  of  a community  which  might  be  expected  to  have 
the  most  energetic  aspirations  for  their  children  — the  lower  mid- 
dle income  groups  and  the  poor.  Too  much  freedom  for  children 
now,  they  feel,  will  result  in  less  freedom  for  them  later.  Freedom 
later  means  a larger  income,  greater  personal  authority.  If  a 
school  steps  in  between  such  parents  and  the  hopes  they  have 
for  their  children,  emotions  burn.  Who  can  say  that  the  parents 
are  wrong  in  their  knowledge  of  the  family  dynamic.^  And  yet, 
cannot  a life  be  circumscribed  and  impoverished  by  a narrow 
ambition,  focused  on  money 

Americans  have  been  accused  of  solving  all  problems  by  making 
and  spending  money.  It  is  easy  to  satirize  real  situations  in  which 
large  problems  have  been  ignored  or  forgotten  simply  because 
their  solution  involved  little  or  no  expense.  One  could  point  to 
our  military  and  governmental  budgets  as  examples  of  our  habit, 
equally  to  the  amounts  our  nation  spends  on  education.  Yet  one 
could  never  find  a unanimity  of  priorities.  One  man’s  frill  is  an- 
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Other’s  meat  and  potatoes;  one  man’s  center  is  another’s  periph- 
ery. We  will  never  find  a common  profile  of  priorities,  although 
I have  a certain  (well-controlled)  envy  of  those  who  speak  as  if 
for  the  majority,  if  only  for  their  self-assurance.  They  are  wrong 
when  they  closely  link  economies  with  educational  objectives  — 
for  example,  when  support  for  a return  to  readin’,  writin’,  and 
’rithmetic  is  gained  because  such  a program  may  lower  taxes.  Or 
when  it  is  suggested  that  educational  innovation  is  always  expen- 
sive or  only  possible  in  times  of  prosperity.  Educational  innova- 
tion is  possible  each  time  a teacher  and  some  students  meet. 

A local  sage  has  said:  “I  think  that  the  purpose  of  a liberal 
education  is  to  learn  how  to  live  a better  life  for  less  money.” 
Back  to  basics.  I suppose  I could  hear  that  hedonistically,  but  I 
choose  not  to.  Rather,  I hear  a call  to  a fundamental  discipline, 
a natural  economy.  Granted  this  purpose  may  have  something 
to  do  with  poetry,  philosophy,  craftsmanship,  and  an  involve- 
ment with  nature  {pace  Mr.  James),  and  granted,  too,  that  a 
person  who  “does  well”  in  this  way  may  not  make  a pot  of 
money.  Is  it  possible  that  education  is  not  a business,  and  that  the 
educated  man  is  not  necessarily  a businessman?  Aren’t  there  many 
people  in  our  society  whose  grand  aspirations  have  led  them  on 
a disciplined  pilgrimage  toward  a more  informed,  humane,  and 
cultured  life?  Is  this  not  an  individualistic  pursuit,  without  being 
anarchistic? 

It  really  is  possible  to  live  well  on  very  little.  You  may  read  a 
lot  of  books  (some  with  dirty  words)  and  eat  a lot  of  cabbage, 
but  you  do  not  thereby  disparage  authority  or  even  education. 
Much  of  the  experience  can  be  shared.  In  fact,  it  may  be  easier 
for  us  to  create  a coherent  culture  in  this  modest  way  than  by 
promoting  large  social  programs  or  by  submitting  only  to  those 
opinions  which  are  backed  by  large  personal  fortunes.  If  our 
values  fluctuate  with  the  tax  rate  or  the  stock  market,  we  are  in 
a sorry  state. 
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The  Classroom  in 
Times  of  Recession 


Let  the  World  In 


ANNE  W.  PRESCOTT 


I have  spent  this  past  year  as  executive  director  of  a city- 
wide job  counseling  and  referral  agency  for  young  people,  aged 
fourteen  to  nineteen.  Out  of  this  experience  and  others,  and  with 
a hopeful  attitude,  I would  like  to  speak  to  the  topic  of  education 
in  times  of  recession. 

The  most  important  lesson  this  year  has  taught  me,  a lesson 
that  I hope  to  take  back  to  the  English  classroom  this  year,  is 
that  youth  must  be  more  closely  involved  in  the  world  they  are 
preparing  for.  Not  only  students  but  teachers  in  cooperation  with 
parents  can  bring  the  world  closer  to  the  classroom.  Looking  back 
in  this  bicentennial  year,  we  find  a rural  America  where  education 
fitted  in  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  School  learning  stopped 
initially  in  the  summer  because  young  people  had  to  work  on  the 
farm.  They  had  a place  in  society,  and  as  a result  they  knew 
the  place  of  learning,  or  when  it  had  no  place.  Students  dropped 
out  when  they  were  needed  in  local  industry.  A quotation  from 
a Maryland  newspaper  reminds  us  that  this  outlook  is  still  valid. 
“No  boys  graduated  from  high  school  this  year,  although  some 
girls  graduated.  They  don’t  see  the  need  for  education  if  they’re 
going  to  be  crabbing  all  their  lives.” 
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There  is  an  opportunity  today  to  reconnect.  The  classroom  is 
a mini  society,  a mini  town  meeting,  and  a maxi  conference  room. 
It  is  a natural  place  for  teaching  about  membership  in  future 
society.  It  is  even  a base  point  for  the  future  loner.  Thoreau 
retreated  to  Walden  on  one  occasion  to  get  away  from  the 
requests  of  his  townspeople  to  speak  with  them  and  join  their 
committees. 


the  time  they  waste 

Let  us  then  teach  teachers  how  to  conduct  a class.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  time  they  waste.  Although  I was  diverted 
and  sometimes  entertained  by  the  personalities  of  teachers  in 
graduate  school,  I was  not  taught  how  to  conduct  a class.  But 
students,  with  many  cues  and  clues,  have  tried  to  show  me.  For 
example,  let  the  teacher  share  with  students  the  discomfort  of  the 
unpredictable.  Let  them  meet  with  members  of  the  community 
and  learn  how  to  ask  questions  so  that  they  can  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others.  The  questions  to  ask  are  similar  but  not  the 
same  as  the  questions  they  may  ask  of  a book.  They  should  learn 
to  understand  the  comparison. 

If  we  believe  at  all  in  youth,  it  is  important  to  plan  with  and 
work  together  with  them,  instead  of  imposing  from  above.  With 
Madeline  Bass  I feel  the  indestructible  hope  that  a teacher  must 
have  and  that  students  will  give  us  if  we  let  them.  Young  and 
old  have  the  same  aspirations  for  a life  of  happiness,  security 
and  increased  understanding  of  our  world.  It  was  a surprise  for 
me  while  teaching  in  a pre-Upward  Bound  program  on  Thompson 
Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  a program  for  boys  fourteen  to  twenty, 
drop-outs  from  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  to  see  the  attendance 
on  parents’  nights  and  to  hear  the  hopes  expressed  for  these  young 
people  by  parent,  grandparent  or  foster  parent.  They  too  wanted 
careers  and  purpose  for  their  lives.  The  following  poem  by  a 
fifteen-year-old  says  more  than  I can  about  the  potential  of  a 
student  from  a background  of  poverty. 
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TRACK  LANGUAGE 
The  race  has  started 

Ready,  on  your  ?nark,  get  set ..  . don^t  jump. 

All  down,  get  set,  ready  ...  go. 

Look  at  him  start  to  blow. 

The  coach  yells,  stride,  stride. 

/ slipped,  a slow  start,  but  a fast  pickup. 

Beat  you  by  three  blocks. 

Left  you  by  a mile,  blew  you  away. 

Want  to  race  again? 

Maybe  some  other  time. 

In  the  job  agency  for  youth,  forty  students  a week  came  from 
public  and  private  schools  to  job  forums,  where  through  con- 
versation, role  playing  (of  employer  and  employee)  and  example, 
students  taught  each  other  the  way  it  is  for  a young  person  who 
wants  a job.  I found  how  vital  a part  of  their  lives  jobs  were, 
both  economically  and  psychologically.  Teenagers  learned  by 
sharing  experience  about  the  qualities  they  would  need  to  land  a 
job,  about  attitudes,  adaptability,  personableness,  perseverance, 
and  skills.  The  positive  pressure  of  peers  is  so  evident  in  these 
forums  that  I marvel  why  we  do  not  use  it  more  in  the  classroom. 
We  must. 

I agree  with  Banfield  that  the  more  schooling  a person  has,  the 
more  job  possibilities  there  are.  We  must  educate  for  the  jobs 
of  the  seventies,  and  these  jobs  require  schooling.  But  the  present 
school  curriculum,  walled  within  walls,  dominated  by  tenured 
teachers,  does  not  meet  the  multiple  needs  of  the  community.  For 
example,  typing  classes  in  San  Francisco  schools  are  woefully 
inadequate;  students  see  no  point  in  typing  speed  or  business 
English,  although  typing  is  the  ticket  to  most  office  jobs.  This  is 
partly  because  teachers  have  not  spent  enough  time  in  the  world 
that  their  students  will  enter.  Teachers  should  know  what  the 
jobs  are  going  to  be  and  what  abilities  they  will  require.  Even 
though  he  wrote  before  this  recession,  and  hence  did  not  describe 
it,  Banfield  is  discouraging  about  jobs  and  schools.  It  may  have 
to  be  through  recession,  through  near  bankruptcy,  that  we  put 
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pressure  on  our  school  bureaucracy  to  cut  down  the  waste,  the 
irrelevance  and  uselessness  of  much  of  teaching.  Assuming  that 
teachers’  unions  hold  on  to  tenure  the  way  that  social  workers 
lobby  for  poverty,  there  must  be  hope  of  retraining  some.  At 
least  concerned  educators  can  point  out  the  direction  to  go  in. 
San  Francisco,  through  the  State  Regional  Occupation  Program, 
gives  students  credit  for  classes  outside  school,  in  auto  mechanics 
and  a dozen  other  ‘hands  on’  courses.  Imagining  further,  as  an 
English  teacher  I should  welcome  the  auto  mechanic  into  my 
class  to  speak  about  his  life  and  his  work.  Then  let  the  students 
react  and  respond  and  even  read  the  book  Xen  and  the  Art  of 
Motorcycle  Maintenance. 

If  we  listen  to  students  and  to  the  community  we  can  recover 
the  connection  between  the  classroom  and  the  w^orld  we  live  in. 
Let  us  seek  out  ideas  that  bridge  the  gap.  It  is  too  easy  now  for 
the  teacher  to  live  in  a world  of  his  own.  The  student’s  situation 
is  strangely  comfortable  for  some,  and  strangely  uncomfortable  for 
others.  Janna  Alalamud  described  prevailing  attitudes  so  accu- 
rately in  The  Andover  Review  that  we  can  all  feel  the  pain.  “Do 
not  challenge  authority,  no  matter  how  absurd,  for  it  is  all  you 
have  and  need.  Be  passive  and  anxious.”  Is  this  the  way  to  prepare 
for  a future  that  requires  us  to  be  active  and  fearless?  With  an 
example  set  by  educators,  the  community  may  also  learn  to  answer 
thoughtful  questions.  In  San  Francisco  some  high  school  students 
took  jobs  in  which  they  were  required  to  join  the  union.  When 
they  wanted  to  ask  some  questions,  they  were  told,  “Just  pay, 
and  do  not  ask  questions.” 

Asking  questions,  making  choices,  making  decisions  are  all 
natural  ingredients  of  the  classroom.  A good  teacher  is  neither 
conservative  or  liberal,  but  like  the  Quaker  of  old,  understands 
his  people,  and  “speaks  to  their  condition.”  Alany  educators  rally 
to  the  defense  of  the  lecture  and  the  quiz.  These  have  their  place, 
but  students  also  need  to  be  challenged  by  more  diverse  and 
participatory  processes.  Why  should  the  parent  of  the  adolescent 
squirm  at  home  while  the  school  prolongs  childhood  with  teacher 
monologues  and  well-controlled  dialogue?  We  should  remember 
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Erica,  the  mother  in  Alison  Lurie’s  War  Between  the  Tates,  who 
found  her  adorable  children  grown  into  “monstrous  boarders.” 
This  past  decade  has  been  terrible  for  adolescents,  confronted  with 
more  choices  and  more  pressures  than  ever  before.  And  schools 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  relate  maturity  to  academic  life.  At 
present  it  is  possible  for  a student  with  undeveloped  personal 
judgment  to  go  to  Harvard  or  Yale.  This  is  a serious  challenge 
for  educators  and  for  admissions  officers. 

One  of  the  many  ways  of  identifying  immaturity  and  develop- 
ing maturity  is  to  give  students  responsibility  in  the  school  com- 
munity and  the  community  at  large.  Self-reliant  adults  emerge 
from  practice  and  experience  in  exercising  qualities  of  character, 
for  example,  patience  and  restraint.  Not  only  do  they  need  to 
learn,  like  Mayor  Beame  of  New  York,  about  choosing  among 
undesirable  alternatives,  but  all  can  learn  from  the  traditional 
saying  of  the  medical  man  to  the  surgeon,  “don’t  just  do  some- 
thing, STAND  THERE.” 

The  San  Francisco  job  agency,  although  independent,  coop- 
erates with  the  job  counselors  in  the  high  schools.  This  year  it 
will  have  a leadership  position  for  a student  coordinator  who  will 
help  with  the  training,  counseling  and  job  referral.  It  is  sad  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  qualified  candidates.  They  will  come  to 
us  in  spite  of  the  schools,  not  prepared  by  them.  In  times  of 
recession  leadership  and  independent  thinking  are  needed  more 
than  ever.  Do  not  our  schools  have  an  obligation  and  the  ability 
to  help? 

In  summary,  we  can  educate  for  an  uncertain  future  by  bring- 
ing the  communitv  into  our  classrooms,  by  educating  students  to 
the  w'orld  they  will  enter,  and  by  encouraging  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit  that  will  endure. 
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Paupers  and  Scholars:  The  Transformation  of 
Student  Life  in  Nineteenth-Century  New 
E?igland,  by  David  F.  Allmendinger,  Jr. 
(New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1975) 

Reviewed  by  Michael  B.  Katz 


1 aupers  and  Scholars  offers  a re-interpretadon  of  higher 
educadon  during  the  half  century  before  the  Civil  War.  At  least 
for  New  England,  the  “great  retrogression”  thesis  advanced  by  the 
late  Richard  Hofstadter  never  can  be  seriously  entertained  again. 

Hofstadter  interpreted  the  proliferation  of  small  colleges  in  the 
United  States  between  the  late  eighteenth  and  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
turies as  a decline  from  the  high  and  austere  intellectual  standards 
of  Colonial  New  England.  As  a result  of  their  competition  with 
each  other  and  their  fear  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Protestant  de- 
nominations dotted  the  countryside  with  colleges  too  small  to 
mount  an  adequate  program,  staffed  by  ill-trained  teachers  and 
frequented  by  poorly  prepared  young  men.  In  Hofstadter’s  opin- 
ion, the  colleges  were  intellectual  backwaters  which  taught  an 
outmoded  curriculum  through  the  recitation  method  and  paid 
more  attention  to  the  morals  than  to  the  minds  of  their  ado- 
lescent charges.  Fragmentation  dissipated  the  meagre  resources 
available  to  higher  education,  and  all  significant  intellectual  life 
in  America  now  took  place  outside  the  colleges.  The  decreasing 
proportion  of  successive  cohorts  that  attended  the  colleges  re- 
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vealed  their  increasing  irrelevance  to  Jacksonian  America. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Allmendinger  shows  that  the  proportion  of  young  men  attending 
New  England  colleges,  most  of  which  were  founded  in  the  late 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century,  actually  outstripped  popu- 
lation growth  by  a substantial  margin.  Moreover,  rather  than  a 
retrogressive  influence,  the  colleges  represented  dynamic  sources 
of  educational  innovation.  By  advancing  this  interpretation  All- 
mendinger has  joined  a small  but  increasing  number  of  historians 
whose  work  will  rehabilitate  the  colleges,  if  not  as  intellectual 
centers  at  least  as  significant  social  and  cultural  institutions. 

To  understand  the  role  of  the  colleges,  Allmendinger  shows, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  out  just  who  it  was  that  actually  attended 
them  during  the  half  century  before  the  Civil  War.  For  the  nature 
of  its  clientele  determines  to  a large  extent  the  function  that  an 
institution  serves,  a point  too  often  unheeded  by  historians  be- 
dazzled by  the  rhetoric  of  institutional  promotion,  management, 
and  reform.  Thus,  Allmendinger  uses  the  techniques  of  historical 
demography  (especially  the  branch  called  prosopography  by  Law- 
rence Stone)  to  reconstruct  the  populations  of  New  England 
colleges.  His  focus  on  the  students  rather  than  the  institutions  is 
important,  refreshing,  and  revealing. 

He  finds  that  the  students  became  poorer  and  older.  A new 
social  class  entered  American  higher  education  and  profoundly 
altered  its  character. 

The  story  begins,  really,  on  New  England  farms  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  As  the  profitability  of 
agriculture  decreased  for  various  reasons,  farmers’  sons  faced  a 
dilemma.  Usually,  farmers  had  granted  most  of  their  land  to  their 
eldest  son  and  established  the  others  in  various  trades  or  on  land 
nearby.  However,  now  they  faced  a shortage  of  land  as  well  as 
cash.  In  this  situation,  to  remain  at  home  — especially  for  the 
younger  sons  of  farmers  — meant  almost  certain  poverty,  and 
many  young  men  understandably  left  for  the  cities,  others  for 
the  West. 

Still  others,  to  whom  neither  alternative  appealed,  hoped  to 
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enter  the  professions,  especially  the  ministry,  which  attracted 
pious  young  men  touched  by  evangelical  religion.  To  enter  the 
professions,  however,  they  needed  higher  education,  and  the  two 
major  colleges.  Harvard  and  Yale,  were  both  expensive  and  in- 
accessible. Local  colleges  arose,  thus,  partly  to  fulfill  the  mobility 
aspirations  of  rural  young  men. 

Too  poor  to  enter  college  at  a traditionally  early  age,  many 
young  men  from  the  country  had  to  spend  several  years  working 
in  order  both  to  help  their  struggling  parents  and  to  save  money. 
By  the  time  they  entered  college  they  were  often  in  their  early 
twenties.  This  is  why  the  increasing  age  and  poverty  of  students 
(who  were  often  younger  sons)  were  related  to  each  other.  The 
colleges  served  these  hard-working,  ambitious  young  men  from 
humble  backgrounds  not  as  escalators  to  fame  and  wealth,  but  as 
bridges  to  modest  and  secure  livelihoods,  often  as  small  town 
ministers.  (Allmendinger’s  case  here  would  have  been  strengthened 
by  more  extensive  and  systematic  information  on  the  eventual 
careers  of  the  students  whose  origins  he  traced.) 

The  rise  in  the  number  of  poor  students  overwhelmed  traditional 
sources  of  student  aid.  At  first  individual  ministers  tried  to  devise 
schemes  to  assist  worthy  poor  boys;  later  local  (often  county) 
Education  Societies  sponsored  students;  finally,  the  American 
Education  Society,  founded  in  1815,  began  to  coordinate  phil- 
anthropic efforts  by  systematically  assisting  young  men  who  under- 
took to  enter  the  ministry. 

The  A.E.S.  had  a profound  impact  upon  higher  education.  For 
one  thing,  it  reduced  the  power  of  individual  colleges  and  com- 
munities by  effectively  removing  their  role  in  the  selection  of 
students  for  financial  aid.  The  A.E.S.  replaced  a paternalistic  and 
philanthropic  ideal  of  the  relation  between  college,  community 
and  student  with  a system  that  assured  support  to  every  candidate 
who  met  prescribed  and  predefined  standards.  In  the  process,  the 
A.E.S.  left  students  considerably  more  independent  of  college 
control  than  before  and  far  more  in  charge  of  their  own  lives, 
a development  which,  as  I shall  describe  shortly,  created  serious 
tensions.  Although  Allmendinger  does  not  draw  the  parallel,  the 
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history  of  the  A.E.S.  reflected  a more  general  process;  for  size 
and  complexity  transformed  many  of  the  informal  and  personal- 
istic  social  institutions  of  late  Colonial  society  into  formal  bureau- 
cracies, which  became  a well-established  feature  of  North  Amer- 
ican life  by  the  middle  or  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  new  students  left  their  impact  on  the  colleges.  They  stim- 
ulated a movement  toward  economy  in  the  provision  of  service, 
a separation  of  social  classes,  a fresh  spirit  of  independence  that 
at  first  overwhelmed  college  officials,  and  an  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  intellectual  life.  The  decline  of  the  notion  that  common 
dining  and  residence  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  collegiate 
experience  represented  most  sharply  the  change  in  the  texture  of 
social  life.  Under  the  pressures  of  social  heterogeneity  and  the 
increasingly  divergent  expectations  of  wealthy  and  poor  students, 
the  college  commons  and  traditional  residential  practices  simply 
collapsed  and  with  them  the  idea  of  the  college  as  a community. 

College  faculty  did  not  react  gracefully  to  social  change.  As  they 
tried  to  shore  up  an  unrealistic  ideal,  they  conflicted  with  their 
mature  and  independent  students.  Used  to  working  — usually 
teaching  school  during  the  long  vacations  — students  protested  the 
petty  and  arbitrary  rules  with  which  faculties  tried  to  curb  their 
independence,  and  the  result  was  a turbulent  era  punctuated  by 
student  rebellions,  often  caused,  Allmendinger  argues,  by  quite 
specific  and  legitimate  grievances. 

Faculty  members  eventually  realized  that  the  restoration  of  order 
required  them  to  abandon  the  fiction  that  they  stood  m loco 
parentis  to  their  students.  Instead,  they  urged  parents  to  discipline 
their  children  with  a new  rigor  and  intensity.  At  the  same  time 
colleges  introduced  grading  systems  and  competitive  academic 
pressures  which  served  to  keep  students  working  in  an  orderly 
and  quiet  way. 

Though  he  does  not  make  the  connections,  the  process  Allmen- 
dinger describes  reflects,  again,  a more  general  trend  in  North 
American  society  during  the  same  period.  During  the  moderniza- 
tion of  economic  and  social  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  social 
institutions  adopted  specific  roles.  Earlier,  the  family  had  shared 
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the  process  of  socialization  with  the  community  more  generally, 
including  the  college.  Increasingly,  however,  -its  boundaries 
tightened  and  its  duties  became  more  specific  as  young  people 
lived  at  home  longer  than  ever  before.  Similar  to  the  way  in  which 
the  workplace  ceased  to  be  a place  of  residence  as  well,  colleges, 
as  Allmendinger  shows,  were  supposed  to  become  almost  exclu- 
sively places  for  learning. 

Not  only  New  England  colleges,  but  cities,  towns  and  villages 
experienced  the  pressures  of  increasing  social  complexity  and  dis- 
order during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the 
agents  of  the  larger  society  as  well  as  college  officials  responded 
through  at  once  drawing  tighter  the  boundaries  of  institutions 
and  creating  bureaucratic  structures.  Allmendinger  has  deliberately 
eschewed  the  integration  of  his  analysis  with  broad  social  trends 
outside  rural  New  England.  That  is  his  privilege,  especially  since 
he  succeeds  admirably  with  what  he  undertakes.  His  book  has 
the  virtue  of  brevity,  clarity,  sophistication,  and,  at  times,  elo- 
quence. He  makes  an  important  case  persuasively. 

Nonetheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  writes  about  a 
particular  slice  of  the  population:  native  young  men  from  rural 
New  England.  His  study,  for  instance,  does  not  address  in  any 
way  the  experience  of  young  women  during  this  period  of  rural 
decline.  His  young  men,  moreover,  are  poor,  but  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  Irish  immigrants  landing  in  New  England  towns  and  cities 
during  the  same  period.  Colleges  became  increasingly  mixed  eco- 
nomically, as  he  shows.  But  does  that  prove  a mixture  of  social 
classes?  As  New  England  society  itself  became  more  stratified  and 
more  ethnically  homogenous,  perhaps  the  differences  between  the 
son  of  a well-to-do  and  a poor  Yankee  farmer  became  less  im- 
portant than  their  similarities.  If  New  England  society  is  con- 
sidered as  one  social  unit,  its  poorest  members  or  its  lowest  class 
did  not  enter  its  colleges.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  colleges 
served  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  in  the  way  that  the  high 
schools  assisted  craftsmen  and  tradesmen  in  the  cities.  They  be- 
came the  means  by  which  fathers  passed  on  their  status  to  their 
sons  during  a period  of  rapid  and  threatening  social  change. 
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